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ACT ONE 


Scene 1: On THE Way To THE O1n Istanps 


On board the Steamship “Peruchacha.” The Pas- 
sengers are playing the “Song of the Brown 
Islands” on a gramophone. 


This is the song of the Islands of Oil, 

The women are sick and the men n.b.g. 

The very trees rot where they stand in the soil, 
And they all belong to a Chimpanzee. 


Chorus: Are you going, Freddy? 
I don’t think, Teddy; 
I want something else than dollars to woo, 
And I’d rather make love to a chimp in the 
Zoo. 


The men are a bad lot, the women are sick; 
That’s what the Islands are like, my lad. 
It’s a Chimpanzee that has the big stick, 
And if you go there, you’ll go to the bad. 


Chorus as before. 


And if you go there, you’ll go to the bad, 
For the Chimpanzee’s boss of your bed and your 
job; 


There’s no law or money but hers to be had, 

And you’ve got to submit in your bed and your 
job. 
Chorus. 


There’s a stink of petrol and other things, 

For there’s Chinks and niggers of every degree: 
But the dollars don’t stink that the petrol brings, 
And you can’t knock spots off the Chimpanzee. 


Chorus. 
Snirrxins: I must ask you not to play that song. 


First PassencER: We'll play what we jolly well 
like. Sing like the jolly old lark. 


SnirFrxins: I ask you not to play the “Song of the 
Brown Islands.” I come from the Brown Islands 


myself. 


First Passencer: Is that so? Then you'll be glad 
to hear that the price of monkeys in Europe is 
simply soaring. 


(Laughter.) 
Snirrkins (tries to bow his ears). 


Seconp Passencer (throws himself between the 
two): Never mind his nonsense. It’s only the 


whisky talking. 


Snirrxins: Captain, I believe that on ships belong- 
ing to companies of good standing it is usual to 


respect the national susceptibilities of the pas- 
sengers. Since I come from the Brown Islands, I 
request you to forbid the playing of that libellous 
song. 


First PassencEr: If you want to keep people from 
singing the “Song of the Brown Islands,” you’ll 
have to turn all the fishes in the sea into police- 
men, and then you won’t be able to do it. 


Caprain: I cannot forbid my passengers, sir, to 
play any song which pleases them. Even though 


it’s a bad song and not worth putting on a record. 
First PassenceEr (sets the gramophone going again). 


Snirrxins: Am I to understand that you refuse to 


forbid the song? 
Captain (makes no answer). 
SnirFxins (smashes the record). 


Caprain: That is a piece of gross insolence, sir. 
You must pay a fine of one hundred collars into 
the Company’s Benevolent Fund. I have no doubt 
that the majority of the passengers would sup- 
port me if I were to proceed to measures even 
more severe. 


Snirrxins: Any reputable company respects the 
normal susceptibilities of its passengers. I shall 
complain to the Shipping Board. But I suppose 
a company with such a doubtful charter as yours 
is too thickskinned to feel anything. 


Captain: You embarked on my ship of your own 
free will. I must ask you not to air such opinions 
in public. 


First Passencrer: Since the record’s broken, let’s 
sing the “Song of the Brown Islands” as a Male 
Voice Choir. 


Carrain: Leave him alone. He has a _ rotten 
enough life as it is, if he’s from the Brown 
Islands. 


Incram (a stout man in the middle thirties, goes 
over to Patrick who is sitting alone): <A con- 
vivial lot we have on board, isn’t it? 


Patrick: We'll be at the quay in half an hour. 
Snirrkins: We’re not there yet, sir. 


Patrick: The betting was three to one against 
the ship sailing at all. Well, since the Chimpanzee 
hasn’t prevented her sailing 





Snirrxins: Don’t use that expression! 


Incram: Oh, do be sensible! The young fellow 
means nothing by it. You must be the only man 
here and on the Islands who doesn’t call her the 
Chimpanzee. 


Patrick: You can’t put the wind up me any more. 
Since the ship has got as far as this, she can’t be 
prevented from making the harbour. 


SnirFKin: We're not there yet, sir. (Moves away.) 
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Patrick (to Incram): Have you ever been to the 
Oil Islands? 


Incram: No. 


Patrick (to a steward): Have you ever been there, 
steward? 


Strrewarp: Nobody goes to the Islands if they can 
help it, sir. 

Patrick: Won’t you be going ashore at all? 

Srewarp: I wouldn’t dream of it. If you have any 
savoir-vivre you lose nothing by giving the Islands 
a miss. The Chimpanzee once sent for a good- 


looking young mate of mine, and he disap- 
peared in very suspicious circumstances. 


Patrick: -Aren’t those oil shafts over there? 
Strewarp: I don’t know, sir. 


Incram: ‘The crew don’t like to talk about the 
Islands. They think the Chimpanzee has ears 
everywhere. 


Stewarp: And that’s not a nigger superstition 
either, sir. There’s wireless and all kinds of things. 
When you’re in sight of the Islands the best savoir- 
vivre is silence. (Moves away.) 


Incram: What’s that you’re reading, my boy? 
Patrick: Oh, only Murray’s guide book. 


Incram: What has Murray to say about the 
Islands? 


Patrick (reads): “The Islands were annexed by 
Spain in 1587, and used as convict settlements 
until the eighteenth century. In the nineteenth 
century the Islands were taken over by the United 
States, and large plantations were created, chiefly 
by the Peruchacha family; but in spite of all 
efforts malaria was never quite suppressed. In 
1887 Governor Daniel M. Gray discovered 
petroleum wells, the systematic development of 
which made him the first oil magnate in the 
States.” 


Incram: That’s all very simple to read about, any- 
way. 

Patrick: “Today his granddaughter Miss Deb- 
orah Gray controls the greater part of the oil 
production of the world. The Islands now appear 
as barren tracts of yellowish and greyish brown 
slime, with the sole exception of those parts still 
belonging to the Peruchacha family, where the 
original character of the scenery, reminiscent of 
California at its most beautiful, has been pre- 
served. All ships which touch at the Islands 
belong to the Island Oil Company and the pas- 
sengers are not permitted to land until after the 
observance of scrupulous formalities.” 


Incram: And it’s after reading this not exactly 
inviting account of the Islands that you board the 
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first ship sent out by another company? Is your 
business on the island so pressing? Are you one 
of Miss Peruchacha’s guests? Or what is it you’re 
looking for there? 


Patrick: Why, I guess there’s more there than 
can be put into plain figures. There’s something 
mighty queer in all the stories about the Chim- 
panzee, something quite different from what the 
papers usually feed you. 


Incram: A passage to the Islands costs two hun- 
dred and seventy dollars. Turn your head round 
this way and let me look at you. A man who 
spends two hundred and seventy dollars, simply 
because of what he calls something queer, not 
counting in the price of drinks and tips to the 
stewards—God of Israel! one must take a good 
look at a person like that. 


SnirFxins (sauntering past): Miss Deborah Gray 
isn’t exactly a museum exhibit, gentlemen, and I 
imagine you’ll find it difficult to take a good look 
at her. 


Incram: Your croaking isn’t going to shake my 
well-founded optimism in the least, my dear sir. 


Parricx: And I'll answer for this child, who has 
a rock-bottom conviction that he’ll see the inside 


of Miss Gray’s villa. 


Snirrxins: People have put so much of their own 
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stupidity and rottenness into their descriptions of 
Miss Gray that nowadays she won’t have any- 
thing to do with people unless she knows she can 
trust them. 


Incram: There are people who believe that she 
lives in seclusion because her face is not partic- 
ularly attractive. 


Snirrxins: There are lots of reasons for thinking 
a fine and intelligent face not particularly attrac- 
tive, for instance when one is neither fine nor in- 
telligent oneself. 


Incram: There are photographs which have earned 
for her all over the world the nickname of the 
Chimpanzee. 


SnirFxins: Since public opinion all over the world 
can be bought for considerably less than Miss Gray 
has paid for other things, it looks as though she 
doesn’t care what the world thinks. 


Incram: Well, I imagine that gentleman over there 
will soon be in a position to judge for himself 
whether the photos are like her or not. 


Patrick: What gentleman? 


Incram: That one, looking like an advertisement 
for shaving soap. Overweek, the film star. 


Snirrxins: What makes you think that? 
Incram: They say the Chimpanzee has booked him. 
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Patrick: Why, that’s queer, now! 


Incram: Perhaps she wants to discuss the oil crisis 
with him? I should think he costs a good deal in 
hard cash, the sweet creature. 


Snirrxins: The air of the Oil Islands isn’t healthy 
for everybody, my good sir, and if you are ever 
in a position to sample it—which I hardly expect 
—TI should recommend you to keep a still tongue 
in your head. I have known people in the prime of 
life who were fatally affected by the climate of 
the Brown Islands. (Moves away.) 


Incram: Our gentle friend shouldn’t draw his gun 
till he’s sure his powder’s dry. 


Patrick: ‘The Oil Islands seem to be a kind of 
breezy place. 


Incram: If you are really keen on visiting them, 
you shouldn’t have taken this steamer. The Chim- 
panzee always downs her rivals. It was sheer folly 
of Miss Peruchacha to set up an opposition line. 


Parrickx: I'll get ashore all right; I’m firmly con- 
vinced. 


A Surp’s Orricer (to the film actor OvERWEEK) : 
Miss Peruchacha has heard, sir, that you are on 
board. She has wirelessed to say that she would 
be honoured if you would attend the garden party 
she is giving to celebrate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of her ancestor Governor 


Peruchacha’s birthday. 
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OverwrEex: I’m sorry, but I have an engagement 
with Miss Gray to discuss a propaganda film for 
the Oil Islands. I don’t know that I can spare 
the time to avail myself of Miss Peruchacha’s kind 
invitation. 


Orricer: Miss Peruchacha would only be too 
pleased to make it worth your while—— 


OverwEEK: Miss Gray sets such a high price on 
my co-operation that I could not possibly expect 
to get the same generous remuneration from any- 
one else. 


Incram: The men fight the Chimpanzee for profit- 
able markets, and the women fight her for the men. 
Would you have thought it possible for anyone to 
prefer a crocodile to a wild filly? But our young 
Adonis is shying away from the filly. 


Patrick: I reckon that nearly all the passengers 
on board are going to Miss Peruchacha’s garden 
party. 

Incram: There won’t be many people from the 
Islands who’ll venture to go to her picnic. If she 
didn’t fetch her guests on her own ship her garden 
party would be a funeral. 


First Passencer: We'll be landing in ten minutes. 


Snirrxins (goes up to Incram): Say, you men- 
tioned your well-founded optimism. Is it founded 
on divine omnipotence, by any chance? 
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Incram: What would you do if I described your 
question as a piece of damned officious insolence? 


Snirrxins: I should show some surprise to see a 
man who had taken such a long voyage asking to 
be turned back five minutes before landing. And 
when I registered my surprise your handsome jaw 
would probably get messed about a bit, which 
would be a pity. 


IncRaM (giving him some papers): If you were 
a little shrewder you would have realized that my 
honest plain speaking about the Chimpanzee 
meant that I have important business with her. 


SnirFxins (handing back the papers): Excuse me, 
my employer expects precision rather than 
delicacy from her agents. 


Incram (to Patrick): Well, my boy, do you still 
hope and believe that you’re going to land? 


Parrick: If you want to know, this child is bank- 
ing on shaking Miss Gray by the hand very soon. 
I’m a free-born American citizen, and I don’t give 
two hoots for the gloomy remarks of that pes- 
simistic guy. Do you see a single policeman any- 
where on the quay? I see only automobiles in Miss 
Peruchacha’s colours. 


PassENGERS (singing) : 
This is the song of the Islands of Oil, 


The women are sick and the men n. b. g. 
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The very trees rot where they stand in the soil, 
And they all belong to a Chimpanzee. 


Snirrxins: And here’s the harbour police. 


Poxice Orricer (coming on board): Are you the 
captain? 


Caprain: Captain Potter, at your service. 


Pouce Orricer: Captain, I regret that I can’t 
give you permission to land. 


Captain: But your consul assured us we could 
land. This is a most high-handed, unwarrantable 
proceeding. 


Poricre Orricer: Decree of the Supreme Court. 
Would you care to look at the warrant? (He 
passes over the document.) 


(Indignation among the passengers.) 


First Lapy: What, won’t they let us land after 
an eleven days’ voyage? 


Srconp Lapy: I’ve been seasick for nine whole 
days, and do you mean to say I’ve got to turn 
back again? 


Pouce Orricer: I’m really very sorry, madam, 


but I’m only doing my duty. 


Srconp PassENcEr: Are you actually going to 
turn back first-class passengers who have been 
eleven days at sea? You'll find you’ve bitten off 
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more than you can chew. We’re coming to attend 
a celebration of national importance. 


Portce Orricer: I’m sorry, gentlemen, but I’m 
only carrying out my instructions. 


Patrick: Don’t worry, gentlemen, we’ll get ashore 
by force if necessary. 


Pouce Orricer (blows his whistle). 
(They all gaze towards the island.) 


SniFFxins (in a friendly tone, to Parrick): Can 
you see anything now, sir? Would you like to 
borrow my binoculars? 


Parrickx: A little bird tells me I’m going to see 
Miss Gray in spite of all this damned mysterious 
island. 


Incram: The Chimpanzee has organized this ad- 
mirably. 

Poutcre Orricer: I must call your attention to the 
fact that the use of that expression in the pres- 
ence of an official on the Islands is regarded as a 
grave breach of the peace. 


PassENGERS (singing) : 
There’s no law or money but hers to be had, 
And you’ve got to submit in your bed and your job. 





Outrageous, I call it. 


A worldwide scandal. 
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——Where’s the reporters? 
——Oh, I just know I'll be sick again going back. 


Poxice Orricrer (picking out Incram and OvEr- 
wEEK, besides SnirFxins): This gentleman and 
this gentleman can go ashore. 


OverweEeEk (leaving the ship): Tm glad to see that 
artists are treated with due respect on the Oil 
Islands. 


Patrick: If I could only get a message through to 
Miss Gray. I have the firmest conviction 


(Laughter.) 


Incram (leaving the ship, to Parricx): The road 
to ruin is paved with firm convictions. 





PassENcERS: Have a good time! Let the Chim- 
panzee comb your hide for you! 


Snirrxkins (leaving the ship, waving his cap): The 
gramophone record is smashed, but you’ll be able 
to sing the “Song of the Brown Islands” all the 
way home as a Male Voice Choir. 
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Scenze 2: Aw Ittuminatep Sup 
At the Quay. Night. A crowd of people. 


Tue Crown: 

The Chimpanzee has had her yacht illu- 
minated every night for three nights now. But she 
hasn’t gone aboard. 





—She’s busy. 


Yes, she’s had a gay young man sent out to 
her from Europe, a parlour lizard. 





*Tisn’t easy to sleep on these hot nights. 





The water looks as thick as pea soup. It’s a 
wonder they’d put such a yacht out on it. 





The men are a bad lot, the women are sick, 
That’s what the Islands are like, my lad. 
It’s a Chimpanzee that has the big stick, 
And if you go there, you’ll go to the bad. 


——There’s a ship coming. A labour transport. 


Comes by night, probably, so that you can’t 
see how few coolies she gets in; for lots of people 
say she’s having to economize. 
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All the same, there’s not many folks going to 
Miss Peruchacha’s garden party. 


—The Chimpanzee won’t let them. 





Oh, it isn’t the parlour lizard, nor yet the 
hot nights—it’s because new oil fields have been 
discovered on the mainland that she can’t sleep. 





The yacht’s brighter than ever now; they’ve 
turned on all the lights. 





Maybe Ted Kelvey could tell you why they’ve 
turned on all the lights. Ted has had a bath and 
shaved himself extra this evening and put on his 
check suit as if he was going to church. Has the 
Chimpanzee invited you on board the yacht, Ted 
Kelvey? 


Trp Ketvey (grinning discreetly): 'Ted Kelvey’s 
a gentleman, and knows when to keep his mouth 
shut. 


THE Crown: 
Have a good time, Ted Kelvey! 








I meant to go to the pictures and see “The 
Smuggler’s Girl.” You’ve done the proprietor 
out of seventy-five cents, Ted! 





He’s got broad shoulders, and goodlooking 
legs, and nothing of the highbrow about him. 
That’s the kind of thing chimpanzees like. 


——tThere he is, getting into the boat. Hey Ted, 
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you’ve still got some juice to you, but you’ll come 


back squeezed dry! 


Trp Krtvey (as the boat moves off): Huh, boys, 
you’re only jealous. 

Gms (screaming after him): 

Shame on you, Ted Kelvey! 








You'll get a nasty little monkey baby, Ted! 





He’ll be trying it on with a toad next. 





See that you don’t leave anything behind in 
her bottomless pit, Teddy, my boy! (Laughter.) 


(A gang of barefooted coolies glides noiselessly 
over the quay.) 


Tue Crown: 
But that’s quite a fair-sized gang of coolies. 








Well, in the manager’s office they say the 
Chimpanzee can’t keep it up, and that she’ll have 
to cut down expenses somehow. 


She has a lot to think about. She needs her 
big head to market so much oil through the world. 








Listen, there’s the band playing in Miss Peru- 
chacha’s park. 





But they haven’t struck up any music to wel- 
come Ted on board the yacht. 





Oh, he can do his business without music. 
(Laughter.) 
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Miss Peruchacha is a fine girl. She’d do 
better for Ted. 


(Another gang of coolies.) 





There’s another gang of coolies. I don’t see 
any signs of cutting down expenses. 





That transport was never meant to be hidden, 
for she was packed full. 


(IncraM passes by, idly smoking, and goes 
into the park.) 





That fair stout one is supposed to be from 
Russia. 





Yes, she has a good deal to figure out, the 
Chimpanzee. 





I declare, there’s Ted coming back already in 
the dinghy. 


Sure thing, that’s Ted Kelvey. (Sensation.) 





(Trp Krtvry reappears on the quay.) 
——wWhat was it like, Ted Kelvey? 





Well, we all know the Chimpanzee’s a quick 
worker, but that must have gone as quick as a 
streak of greased lightning. 





You look a bit upset, Ted, called but not 
chosen. 


Txep Ketvry (bewildered): She’s to send for me 
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another time. I’ve got a pay slip marked “Twenty 
dollars for work in the mounting department.” 


(Laughter.) 


Tue Crown: 
I’m going to the pictures after all. There’s 
nothing more to be seen here. 


——Oh, I don’t know; I could stay here all night 
looking at that damned blazing ship. 





(Another gang of barefooted coolies.) 





Say, here’s the third gang of coolies! 
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Screnr 3: Tuer GarDEN Party 
Terrace of the Peruchacha Villa. 


Miss CHarRMIAN PerucHacHa (among her guests): 
Now that this party of mine in honour of my an- 
cestor Don Juan Peruchacha has been completely 
knocked endwise by the intrigues of Miss Deborah 
Gray, President of the Island Oil Company, you 
needn’t bother trying to soothe me down with your 
silly compliments, boys. I say it’s abominable, and 
I’m simply sick with rage because the Chimpanzee 
has managed to do it. (She smashes a small 
statue.) 


Uncie Osapian (a fat man of fifty): Oh, that’s 
the lovely little figure of the God Pektuatli, the 
finest work of art in the four islands. Or rather, 
that’s what it was. 


CuHarMIAN (laughing): Well, now I feel better. 
(Enter Letio Horypay.) 


CuarMian (beaming): Lelio Holyday! You have 
the nerve to come! You’ve been made head of De- 
partment Seventeen in the Oil Company and yet 
you have the nerve to visit me! This is great, Mr. 
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Holyday! Oh, Lelly, I’m so glad! (Stretches out 
both hands to welcome him.) 


Lexio: Your park makes one feel a different being. 
When there’s a west wind blowing the whole island 
simply reeks of oil, except in your park, Miss 
Peruchacha. 

CuHaRMIAN: Yes, she can’t do me out of that. If 
she could buy up east winds she would write out a 


thumping big cheque to stink out my jasmine with 
her old oil. 


Some GuEsts (sing): 
There’s a stink of petrol and other things, 
For there’s Chinks and niggers of every degree. 


Cuarmian: But you’re a devil of a fellow, Lelly. 
What if Department Seventeen goes sailing away 
from you? 


Letio: What of it, if my visit gives you any pleas- 
ure? 


CotonEeL Monson (a correct elderly man, enters) : 
On behalf of the Island Oil Company, Miss 
Peruchacha, I am charged to convey to you our 
very best wishes for the success of your garden 
party in honour of your great ancestor. 


Cuarmian: Well, my great ancestor was an accom- 
plished old pirate. Your Miss Gray has still some- 
thing to learn from him, although she has very 
cleverly ruined my party. She must have been 
jealous. 
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Coronet Monson: If you are referring to the 
interception of the steamship “Peruchacha,” it is 
a matter of great regret to the Island Company 
that it could not meet your wishes in that respect. 
Miss Gray would have come in person to express 
her regret if the present oil crisis had not taken 
up all her time. 


Cuarmian: I hear that Miss Gray is entertaining 
Harry Overweek, the film star. His advice on the 
oil crisis must surely be of great importance. Tell 
me, Colonel Monson, since my party has been 
spoilt, couldn’t we just as well talk business? 
Would the Island Company care to take over my 
line of steamers? 


CotoneL: Frankly, we have already thought of 
doing so. 


CxHarRMIAN: Look at that, now. Yow would be sure 
to get the concession. 


CotoneL: Oh yes, we should get the concession all 
right. 


CuarmMian: But if you think that just because 
you’ve queered my pitch you’re going to get my 
steamers for next to nothing, you have another 
think coming, my dear sir. You'll have to write 
a long row of nothings on one of your pretty green 
cheques with a good fat figure in front of them 
before you can turn my beautiful ships into dirty 
stinking tubs like your own. (Ezit.) 
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Coronet (alone, philosophically): She’s only snap- 
pish because she’s snapping at the bait. 


(Enter LEu10.) 


What put it into your head to come here, young 
man? Any half-grown novice would know that the 
Directors don’t exactly raise a cheer if their em- 
ployees cultivate more than purely formal rela- 
tions with the mistress of this house. 


Leuio: I am not unaware of that, Colonel. 


CoLonEL: You’ve been appointed head of Depart- 
ment Seventeen. 


Leuio: I believe my appointment has been justified 
by results. 


CotonEL: One of the results which justify it, I 
suppose, being your marked attention to an op- 
ponent of the Oil Company? 


Leuio: I don’t think the Company troubles itself 
about the private lives of its employees. 


CotoneL: The Company isn’t interested in the 
private lives of its typists, any more than in the 
breeding of whales, but it demands of its high 
officials that they should have no private life. The 
Island’s only a small one, and it’s an island of 
work. Be sensible, my boy. You have a good head 
and a future before you. If you are unlucky 
enough to find Miss Peruchacha charming, set 
your teeth and remember that Department Seven- 
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teen has charms which will last much longer, 
humanly speaking, than those of the lady. 


Leuio (bows and exits). 
CotoneL: I fear my eloquence isn’t so strong as 


his unfortunate inclination to amusements which 
are bad for business. 


(Enter IncRraM.) 
How do you like the garden party, Mr. Ingram? 


Incram: The food is excellent. Why did you hinder 


a shipload of hungry guests from getting their 
share of it? 


CotoneL: The Island Oil Company must reserve 
the right to exclude globetrotters from its terri- 
tory. And it is not prepared to have its shipping 
monopoly broken. 


Incram: Besides, in this manner it can acquire 
three good ships for an old song. 
CotoneL: I see you’re not a bad business man. 


Incram: In any case, Miss Peruchacha is a dazz- 
ling beauty. It’s interesting to watch her detach- 
ing men from your Chimpanzee. 


CotoneL: Sir, do you think your Russian conces- 
sions are worth so much to Miss Gray that you 
can venture on such a familiarity? 


Incram: In Moscow they don’t entrust concessions 
to any odd comer, and speaking for myself, I 
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know to a cent how much the concessions are worth 
during the oil crisis. And I know too, that for Miss 
Gray a man is a man, and business is business. 


CotonEL: I don’t doubt that these principles will 
ensure you a good time in the Villa Peruchacha. 
(Exit.) 

Incram (alone): Windbag. 


(Enter Uncie Opapian with Lento.) 


Lexio: Intellectually I am convinced that I should 
be going over blue prints in my department in- 
stead of annoying the Chimpanzee by attending 
this party. 

Uncrie Opapiau: Intellectually your conclusions 


are admirably sound, Mr. Lelio Holyday. 


Leto: Intellectually I am convinced that to com- 
pare Debsy Gray with Charmian Peruchacha is 
to compare a twenty-thousand-ton steamer with a 
pleasure yacht. But that salta atras has some- 
thing about her which makes a fool of my intellect. 


Uncte Opapian: All the same, I should advise you 
to stick to your intellect. 

Lezio: Is there anything particular in the wind? 

Uncie Osapian: No, but my eye’s watering as if 
the wind were going to change. 


(Exit Letio. UncLE Opapiau stops a pass- 
ing footman and takes some cakes from 
his tray.) 
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Incram: I believe, sir, you’re a poet? 


Uncre Opapiau: I’m the advertising expert in the 
Island Oil Company. For children I’ve translated 
Homer in a school edition, and I write Petroleum 
Odes for business men. 


Incram: But how is it you are here if you’re a paid 
servant of the Company. 


Uncitre OpapiaH: On an average there are seven 
popular songs in a year which become the rage in 
the States, and four of these are mine. So the 
Company would find it difficult to replace me, since 
there aren’t many writers who can turn out lit- 
erature for men. 


IncramM: Miss Peruchacha is a dazzling beauty. 


Uncie Osaprau: When Helen went walking on the 
walls of Troy even the elders were stirred at the 
sight of her. That passage comes out very well in 
my translation—one dollar seventy cents a copy. 
But none the less it makes me uneasy to watch this 
youngster Lelio Holyday, for instance, committing 
suicide for her sake. You'll see, my dear sir, that 
that boy, who has a good head and a possible 


career, will ruin his chances tonight for good. 


IncramM: MHasn’t Miss Peruchacha a touch of the 
tar-brush? 


Uncie Opapran: She’s a salta atras. 
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 Iycram: Is that explained in any commercial dic- 
tionary? 


Uncie Opapian: A Spaniard and a black woman 
produce the mulatto, the mulatto and a Spanish 
woman produce the Morisco, a Morisco and a 
Spanish woman produce the salta atras, the “throw 
back.” But the fact that I find Miss Peruchacha 
so easy to look at doesn’t prevent me from being an 
enthusiastic admirer of Miss Gray. If our era left 
men more time for reading I would write an epic 
called “The Chimpanzee,” and the theme would be 
the struggles and triumph of a great woman fight- 
ing against the ugliness bestowed on her by 
Nature. 


(A gang of coolies is driven past.) 


Incram: What kind of joke is this? Do you need 
these dirty coolies for the garden party? 


Uncie Osapian: These are the newly landed 
coolies who are being sent to their work at shaft 
number thirty-seven. 


Incram: Bang through the middle of Miss Peru- 


chacha’s picnic? 
Uncie Opapian: Probably it’s the shortest way. 


Incram: Does the Chimpanzee know anything 
about this? 


Uncrie Opapiran: I hardly think so. 
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Incram: That will cause trouble, sir. 
Uncuie Opapian: Here she comes. 
(Enter CuarM1An and Coronet Monson.) 


Cuarmian: So long as Miss Gray is having a téte- 
-4-téte with her film star, you won’t persuade me 
that the oil crisis is putting her off her sleep. 


Butter (to CHarmian): Mr. Overweek, the film 
actor, has sent to inquire if he may still accept 
your invitation. 


Cuarmian: What, is the Chimpanzee letting him 
come? Has she no time to spare for Harry Over- 
week? Then the oil crisis must be really serious! 
She must be in it up to her neck! She's being 
choked by her own stinking oil, the bitch! I beg 
your pardon, gentlemen, but I am so overjoyed! 
And even though she has turned away my guests, 
my garden party is now going to be a gaudeamus 
that will make a sailors’ going-ashore spree look 
like a funeral service! (She smacks her thigh.) 


Incram: She’s a dazzling beauty. 


CHarMIAn: Ladies and gentlemen! The man in 
whose honour we are holding this celebration was 
an out and out robber, but he was something else 
besides. His place was neither a prison nor a work- 
house for the people who lived on it. His people 
drank pulque and whisky and had time for recrea- 
tion; they were plumped out with fruit and wine, 
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and there was no reek of sweat or reek of oil on 
the Islands. That is why, ladies and gentlemen, we 
are assembled to honour my great ancestor, who 
was a gentleman, pleasant in the sight of God and 
of men. 


CotoneL: Ladies and gentlemen! Our gracious 
hostess is also pleasant in the sight of God and of 
many men; but she is not a business woman, and 
is not therefore under the necessity of discriminat- 
ing between past and present circumstances. 


_Incram: Windbag. 


~Cotonet: If Mr. Juan Peruchacha were alive to- 
day, the Island would look precisely as it does now, 
just as Columbus today would set out on a modern 
vessel and not sail in a corvette. And that is why 
we honour Peruchacha, the gentleman, most sin- 
cerely in recognizing that he laid the foundations 
which made possible the present developments on 


the Island. 


Cuarmian: Stop, Colonel Monson, I won’t have 
that. I repeat, Peruchacha, the farmer, the 
founder and governor of the old Brown Islands, 
not the Oil Islands. 


(Agitation among the guests as another 
gang of coolies is taken past them.) 





CuArMIAN (advancing towards them): What does 
this mean? What are these coolies doing here? 


Overseer: The gang for shaft thirty-seven. 
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Cuarmian: What, through my park? 


OversEER: Orders from the head office. Saves forty 
minutes. 


Cuarmian: Colonel Monson! This is the height of 
impudence! 


CotoneL: I regret this inconvenience. But accord- 
ing to the contract of 1899 the Island Company 
is entitled to a right of way between the harbour 
and the oil shafts in sector three. 


Cuarmian: Contract? 1899? And you choose 
tonight for fishing up this contract? 


CotoneL: It’s a ruling principle on the Islands 
that work comes before pleasure. 


(Lexio pushes forward.) 


Uncrie Opapian: Now he’s going to finish himself 


off. 


Lerio: Overseer! As chief engineer I give you in- 
structions to take your men round by the usual 
road. 


(The OversEER drives the coolies out.) 


Miss Charmian Peruchacha! The inconvenience 
is removed. 


Cuarmian: Thank you, Lelly. Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, since it appears that in my grounds 
you are still on the old islands, I ask you to join 
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with me in giving three cheers for Peruchacha the 
farmer, the founder of the old islands! 


( Silence.) 
What, am I left to cheer alone? 
(LEuIo advances to CHARMIAN.) 


Uncie Osaptan: Have you switched on your in- 
tellect at last? 


Leuio: Three cheers for Peruchacha the farmer! 
For the old Brown Islands three cheers! 


Incram: Now there’s a smell of oil here too. 


Uncie Opapian: Yes, the wind has changed. 
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Scene 4: Tue Istanp Om Company 


Board Room. Turrese Directors, including Coxo- 
nEL Monson. Miss Gray enters. The Directors 
rise. 


Miss Gray: Your report, Mr. Woodson? 


First Dmectror: The new oil fields of the Conti- 
nental Trust produce sixty per cent more than 
our previous estimates. So the Trust will be 


able to swamp our total production within eleven 
months. 


Miss Gray: Mr. Varney, please. 


Seconp Direcror: If the Trust produces more 
oil than we do, it will be in a position to dictate 
prices. Whether the acquisition of the Russian 
concessions will enable us to keep abreast of the 
Trust’s expanding markets is open to question. 


Miss Gray: Colonel Monson. 


CotonrL: ‘The men in Moscow and their agent Mr. 
Ingram are well aware of the situation. Mr. In- 
gram is exploiting it by asking three times the real 
value of his concessions. In the most favourable 
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circumstances, that is to say, supposing the Rus- 
sian concessions enable us to produce oil in a ratio 
of 55 to 45 against the Continental Trust, we 
should pay for that advantage by a sum so large 
that our capital reserves would be seriously 
weakened. 


Miss Gray: Your diagnosis, gentlemen, agrees 
with mine. What do you recommend? 


First Director: The purchase of the Russian 
concessions, even at a sacrifice. 


Sreconp Director: The saturation of all available 
markets while we can do it. 


_Cotonet: In a situation like this every decision is 
a risk with a minimum chance of success. 


_ Miss Gray: And what if we can force the Trust to 
increase their running costs to fifty per cent more 
than ours? 


Cotonet Monson (after a pause): You don’t 
usually try to pull our legs, Miss Gray. 


Miss Gray: What if we can put through a bill 
for prohibiting the importation of coloured labour 
on the mainland, while allowing it in the Islands? 
I have put out feelers, in New York and in Wash- 
ington. I have letters from Senators, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats. I have even sounded the 


White House. 
First Direcror: If the Trust could be deprived 
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of its coloured labour, of course its new oil fields 
wouldn’t be worth a damn. 


Coronet: And the Russian concessions would 
slump like a barometer before a storm. It would 
be a picnic for me to deal with Mr. Ingram then! 


Sreconp Director: Castles in the air. 


CotoneL: Will you permit me a relevant question, 
Miss Gray? Have you allowed in your project for 
the damaging effect of your reputation as a 
woman? Have you considered that the Trust, in 
the event of such a bill being brought in, will 
certainly exploit in its favour your alleged im- 
morality? 


Miss Gray: I expect my reputation to be above 
suspicion by the time the Immigration Bill comes 
up for discussion, so that wouldn’t cut any ice. 


Coronet: I don’t quite see how you’re to manage 
that. 


Miss Gray: I had to do some hard thinking 
myself before I thought of a way. But you won’t 
deny that I can hardly be saddled with a bad 
reputation when I’m the wife of the Viscount of 
Westmoreland. My agent in London cables me 
that there will be no further objections on the part 
of the old Earl. 


CotoneL: I always knew that you could make the 
Continental Trust look like a pack of curs yap- 
ping at the moon, but I must say you have risen 
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to this dangerous situation in a manner which puts 
Edison in the shade. Hurrah for Debsy Gray, the 
mother of the Oil Islands! 


Miss Gray: So I must ask you, gentlemen, to work 
out by tomorrow a detailed plan of campaign for 
the introduction of such an Immigration Bill. 
Good morning. 


(Exeunt the Directors.) 
Miss Gray (rings): Mr. Ingram, please. 


Incram (enters): I am delighted to have the 
pleasure at last of dealing with you in person. 
Your directors are windbags; they never get a 
move on. 


Miss Gray: ‘These said windbags inform me that 
you are asking three times as much for your con- 
cessions as they are worth. 


Ineram: ‘The absolute value of my concessions can- 
not be determined even by Professor Einstein or 
the University of Cambridge. But at this moment 
your Company and the Continental Trust need 
them as much as an elephant needs his trunk, and 
as I have some brains in my head, I make my price 
accordingly. 


Miss Gray: As men of the world you and your Mos- 
cow employers must have observed that people who 
are fighting for power pay more for it than those 
who have it already. Why haven’t you gone first 
to the Continental Trust? 
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Incram: Probably, Miss Deborah Gray, because } 
people whose power is just slipping from their 


grasp pay the highest prices of all. | 


Miss Gray: You must think my situation fairly 
desperate since you are prepared to stay on my 
horrible island till you sell me the remedy. For I 
know, Mr. Ingram, that you are not averse to 
comfortable living. 


Incram: It’s flattering for a business man who is 
not exactly of the first rank to find his private: 
tastes of interest to a business woman who is. | 





Miss Gray: My agents are inclined to think that. 
you are the same emissary from Moscow who) 
started the revolution in Iraq. 


Incram: It’s hardly courteous to remind a business 
man of his failures, Miss Gray. 


| 
\ 
i 


Miss Gray: Ihave been told that the revolution was) 
not at all unskilfully planned. 


Incram: The only test of affairs like that is their 
success. 





Miss Gray: Is the price you ask for your conces- 
sions the minimum one? | 


IncramM: From a business woman of your standing 
I will not conceal that I still have a margin for fair 
bargaining. 


Miss Gray: How long are you willing to wait, Mr. 
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Ingram, before closing the deal with us or with the 
Trust? 


Incram: Three weeks. 


Miss Gray: Make it six weeks, Mr. Ingram, and 
Pll definitely give you twenty per cent more than 
the Trust offers you then. 


Incram: ‘Twenty per cent? (A pause.) I'll make 
you a counter-offer. Take me as a partner into 
your business, with a seat and a vote on the Board 
of Directors, and I’ll give you the Soviet conces- 
sions for twenty per cent less than the Trust will 
bid. 
Miss Gray: That’s a warm bed lots of people would 
like to get into. 


Incram: One of the promises in the Bible is that 
the righteous man shall live in houses he has not 


builded. 


Miss Gray: My agents tell me that you’ve already 
had many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip. 


Incram: If you think to profit from a run of bad 
luck making me fainthearted, that’s sheer super- 
stition. Give in to it, Miss Gray; if you and I were 
to come to grips we wouldn’t be exactly a couple 
for a Raphael to paint, but we’d make a partner- 
ship that could bring God himself to take a new 
interest in this degenerate planet. As a business 
man I can tell with the naked eye that you’re a 
heavyweight, Miss Gray. 
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Miss Gray: And how did you get on with Miss 
Peruchacha? 


Incram: Miss Peruchacha is certainly a dazzling 
beauty. One can always find women to sleep with, 
but very few to discuss business affairs with. 


Miss Gray: Will you make it six weeks instead of 
three? 


Incram: We’ve sounded each other today. I think 
that’s enough for the present. 


Miss Gray: You are invited to join in an excursion 
on my yacht the day after tomorrow. 


Incram: I am glad to see you can find time for 
excursions in spite of the oil crisis. 


Miss Gray: Mr. Ingram, I know that I look some- 
thing like my photographs in the illustrated 
papers, which are usually simply entitled “The 
Chimpanzee.” None the less I prefer not to sit at 
table with men who find that the sight of me takes 
away their appetite. Tell me frankly as one man 
of business to another: could you enjoy a dinner 
in my company? Think before you answer. 


Incram: Three continents suffer from the delusion 
that women are only for the nighttime. But you 
are for the daytime, Miss Deborah Gray. 


Miss Gray: Is that a compliment or an insult? 


Incram: Compliment? Insult? I don’t deny that 
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at times I like a softly rounded hip and a smooth 
skin. But do you think for a moment that I’d 
rather talk to Miss Peruchacha than to you? 


Miss Gray: Talk? That’s quite another thing. 


Incram (tapping her on the knee): Well, little 
woman, and what about the partnership? 


Miss Gray: And what about the six weeks? 


Incram: First, ll come with you on your yacht 
the day after tomorrow. 


CURTAIN 
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A: Clr Ewe 
Scene 1: A Sexuat ExPpERIMENT WITH Rats 


On Miss Gray’s Yacht. A dark night. Incram, 
Lezio, Uncie Opanpian lie around smoking. 


Lretio: What’s the best kind of life? Over in the 
Kast, they say: “Do nothing; desire nothing.” But 
this child hasn’t had any luck with that. Some 
people cry “Practise virtue.” But I haven’t struck 
a credit balance out of that either. 


Incram: If that old blighter God said to me today: 
“H. B. Ingram, what have you done with the life 
I gave you?” I would answer: “Honoured sir, like 
a good man of business I’ve got out of it all I could. 
I’ve eaten and drunk and slept with women, and 
taken baths and done business and had a good 
digestion and generally enjoyed myself. And all 
I have to say is: ‘same thing again please!’ ” 


Lexio (recitative to the guitar) : 
When he had made such an enormous pile 
That he could have pavedsevery room in his house 


with gold, 
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He saw that he hadn’t anything really worth 
while 


In all the various markets he controlled. 


He was fifty-seven and he needed little sleep 

His digestion was bad, but otherwise he was quite 
sound, 

And he still had twenty-six teeth that he meant to 
keep, 

His only defect was his tummy which was rather 
round. 


It vexed him to find that not a client offered 

To sell him the sea, the sky, the mountains and 
God, when he wanted to buy. 

It vexed him that no one would take the cheques 
he proffered 

Or treat his signature respectfully. 


He waved his cheques at the mountains to make 
them sit up and pay attention, 

But they never even noticed that he beckoned ; 

Business was the only thing he had learned to 
mention, 

And God wouldn’t speak of business, and the sky 


remained’ vacant. 


So there he sat with twenty-six teeth of his own and 
six golden ones, wasn’t it funny? 

A first-class magnate, with a bank balance in the 
very grandest style, 
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And couldn’t get what he wanted, although he was 
willing to plank down the money ; 

So what was the use of his having made an enor- 
mous pile? 


Uncie Osapian: Yes, in nights as hot as this you’ll 
find a bookkeeper here and there taking an over- 
dose of morphia because he can’t understand why 
his saltpetre shares don’t go up with a bang. But 
these fits of hysteria pass off, and in the daytime 
we remember that America is a paying concern, 
and knocks nothing off her one hundred per cent. 
I am all for Debsy Gray. 


Lezio: It was a piece of cool cheek for the Chim- 
panzee first to kick me out of my job, and then to 
invite me on board her yacht. All my senses and 
my tender heart are Miss Peruchacha’s for ever. 
But my intellect—even on a summer night by the 
sea—acknowledges the value of that hundred per 
cent creature, Debsy Gray. 


Miss Gray (coming through the darkness): Is 
that you, Lelly? 


Incram: No, Miss Gray, so far as I know, it’s me. 
Miss Gray: I know you, Lelly, by your soft hair. 


Incram: Yes, a lifetime’s hair-cutting makes one’s 


hair hard. 


Leuio: What kind of coloured fish are these swarm- 


ing round the ship? 
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Incram: I don’t know their scientific names. But 
they’re very good to eat. If the men on board this 
yacht only had a little more initiative they would 
catch some. 


Miss Gray: It was courageous of you, Lelio Holy- 
day, to fling away Department Seventeen for the 
sake of a pretty woman. 


Lerio: Two years ago in Ohio some people made an 
experiment with rats. Six male rats were confined 
in a box with an electric plate separating them on 
the one side from food and on the other side from 
females. After being deprived of food and of sex 
for seventy-two hours, five males died trying to get 
at the food and only one trying to get at the fe- 
males. 


Miss Gray: So out of the six only one went the way 
of honour and of Lelio Holyday. 


Lezio: When they reversed the experiment and 
confined six females, only one female went for the 
food, and five for the males. 


Miss Gray (bursts into tears). 


Lerio: The coolies, when they go home again from 
our Island across two oceans, forget their eleven 
years’ exile from home, their fear of cold explo- 
sions, the everlasting stink of oil, and remember 
a certain ugly face. 


Incram: She’s crying. 


Ay 


Miss Gray: You’re mistaken, Ingram. Apparently 
coarse skins are naturally thick. I had only a pass- 
ing twinge. 

Unciz Osapian: As a close observer I can testify 
that Debsy Gray in the fight with external ugliness 
laid upon her by God has carried herself nobly. 


Lezio: First class. Can’t be denied. 
Incram: What about that partnership, Miss Gray? 


Miss Gray: I don’t expect you, Mr. Ingram, to 
make capital for your business affairs out of the 
natural sentimentality of a night like this. 


Incram: Old Ingram knows well enough that the 
sea is one thing, the night another; and business a 
third. But he knows also that you only need that 
six weeks’ extension so badly because you are plan- 
ning a coup to knock the bottom out of his con- 
cessions. 


Uncie Opapian: 

Who was it introduced profit-sharing on the 
Brown Islands? 

Deborah Gray. 

Who has increased the world’s production of oil by 
sixty per cent? 

Deborah Gray. 

What would technical science look like today with- 
out Deborah Gray? 

Beautiful she is not, but she’s the mother of the 
Brown Islands, 


Deborah Gray. 
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Lrezio: The Uncle Obadiahs of this world make 
manly verses about these things, but the gramo- 
phone records prefer the “Song of the Brown 
Islands.” 

Miss Gray: I know that, Lelly. In all my inter- 
course with men I’ve never imagined them thinking 
differently from the gramophone records. 

Uncrie Opapran: Wireless from the head office: 
the white mechanics in the electric refineries are 
going on strike tomorrow because in Refinery 
Twenty-Three the coloured worker Puang Wu is 
still employed in a position reserved for whites. 

Miss Gray: I settled that affair before we set sail 
in the yacht. 

Letio: Even though I’ve been kicked out, I’m still 
interested in the Company. Do tell me how. 


Miss Gray: The coloured worker Puang Wu is to 
be removed. 

Incram: So that the white mechanics may spit in 
your face next time? 


Miss Gray: The white mechanics in all the electric 
refineries, who are, of course, perfectly within their 
rights this time, will be replaced by other white 
mechanics on the first of the month after next. 
There should be two transports already under way. 

Lerio: That must have cost you a good round sum. 


Incram: Which will be sorely needed during the oil 


crisis. 
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Miss Gray: Do you believe in short-sighted meas- 
ures, gentlemen? I run the Oil Company as if it 
were going to last till the Judgment Day. 


Incram: The way you set about things, Debsy 
Gray, goes to a seasoned business man’s head. 


Uncie OpapiranH: Wireless from the Island, Miss 
Gray, that the delegation from Chicago is arriving 
tomorrow morning early. Will you turn back, or 
shall we tell them to keep the delegates waiting? 


Miss Gray: You have damned soft hair, Lelly. 


Incram: In the States long hair on a grown 
man’s head is as popular as dishonoured cheques 
or lyrical poetry. 


Miss Gray (running her fingers through LxEuio’s 
hair): What about those six weeks, Mr. Ingram? 
I have been thinking hard, but I haven’t yet de- 
cided whether you prefer to do business as an agent 
from Moscow, or as H. B. Ingram in person. 


Incram: Naturally I’m more on the side of Mr. 
Ingram in person. We can be said to have come 
to an understanding so far. 


Miss Gray: Then you won’t accept anything else 
but personal co-operation? 


Incram: I reckon by that means to recover the 
twenty-eight per cent which Moscow was going to 
pay me for putting the screw on vou. 
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Miss Gray: You’re always talking about twenty- 
eight per cent, Mr. Ingram. 


Incram: Virile young men must be paid on a virile 
scale. Twenty-eight per cent is outrageous, but 
reasonable. That lets you see how good I am at 
putting on the screw. 


Miss Gray: I offer you twenty-eight and a half per 


cent. 


Incram: Neither twenty-eight and a half nor sixty, 
Deborah. Personal co-operation. 


Miss Gray: H. B. Ingram can ride the high horse 
all right. 

Incram: I believe you’d rather be reduced to 
scraping out all the empty oil cans in the States 
before you’d admit that it’s the man who rides the 
horse and not the other way about. (He caresses 
her.) 

Miss Gray: There’s no such thing as submission, 
Mr. Ingram. 

Lrezio: My dear sir, I begin to understand what is 
meant by a business man. 

Miss Gray: I’m going to take my constitutional 
now. Will you come with me, Mr. Ingram? 

Incram: I’m sorry, Miss Gray, but I have to make 
a note of some good ideas that have occurred to me 
for our deed of partnership. 


Miss Gray: So you’re not coming? 
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Incram: Even though the way you set about things 
fires my blood, still it would hardly pay me to put 


pleasure before business. 


Uncie Osapian: Are we to turn back, Miss Gray, 
or shall I send a message? 


Miss Gray: Shall we go on, res 


Letio: I have an appointment for tennis tomorrow 
with Miss Peruchacha. 


Miss Gray: Put off the delegation till the day after 
tomorrow, Uncle Obadiah. We’ll go on. 


Lerio: That’s not fair, Miss Gray. 


Miss Gray: It’s not often that we have the chance 
of seeing these rainbow fish so near the coast, my 
boy, and it’s not often there are so many of them 
together. 


Incram: You should catch them. They’re very 
good to eat. 
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Scene 2: Tur RETREAT FROM THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


New York “Star.” Financial Editor’s Office. 


Frnanciau Epiror (alone at his desk): The Chim- 
panzee’s marrying the Viscount of Westmoreland. 
I don’t know what she means by it. Can’t see 
through it at all. (Picks up telephone.) That the 
Stock Exchange? Yeh. Markets jumpy because 
of Chimpanzee’s wedding? You don’t say. Open- 
ing tendency: Island Company falling, Continen- 
tals rising. Thanks. Fairbank Brothers bearing 
Islands? You too? Do we know anything? Like 
hell we do. Go to it, anyway. (Hangs up the re- 
ceiver.) 'The boys don’t know anything either. 
Damn it. Can’t see through it at all. (Picks up 
telephone.) That the Chief speaking? What’s it 
mean about the Chimpanzee’s marriage? Well, I’ve 
got a line on it. Spiel you the whole story in an- 
other five minutes or so. The other guys can’t see 
through it at all. Gimme just five minutes. Sure. 
Surest thing you ever knew. (Hangs up receiver.) 
Sickening to be expected to put people wise when 
you know about as much as a sucking infant. 
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What’s the damned Chimpanzee getting at any- 
way? Is she bluffing? But her notion of bluffing 
was always not to put up any bluff. I’m just pad- 
dling my little canoe round and round in the 
rapids. (Telephone rings.) Yeh? Stock Ex- 
change? Continentals 39.2. Islands 24. Thanks. 
(Hangs up the receiver.) The boys on Wall 
Street think it’s a bluff. Plain damned foolish- 
ness. Have to trust to my instincts. (Telephone 
rings.) Continentals 40.2. Islands 22.7. Thanks. 
(Hangs up the receiver.) Paddling my little 
canoe in the rapids. Can’t see through it at all. 
(Wipes the sweat from his forehead.) 


Mr. GoxpsmiTH (comes in): Say, what about this 
marriage of the Chimpanzee? (Mops his fore- 
head.) Are you on to it? 


Eprror: Me? Sure thing. I’m right there. 


GoxtpsmirH: We reckon it’s a bluff. Got hold of a 
clue. 


Enrror (at telephone): Continentals 43. Islands 
19.6. 


GoxtpsmirH: They think on the Street that she’s 
bluffing. Want to know our clue? Oh, you’re on to 
it yourself? 


Eviror: Yes. I’m on to to it all right. 


GotpsmitH: Well, good morning. (Mops his fore- 
head and goes.) 
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Epiror: He can’t see through it either. I reckon 
Tl bank on a bluff too. (Picks up telephone.) 
Gimme the Chief. Yes, clear as crystal. The 
Chimpanzee’s on her last legs and is pulling a bluff. 
But the boys in Wall Street aren’t having any. 
(Hangs up the receiwer.) Can’t see through it at 
all. (Telephone rings.) What? Islands rising 
again? (Hangs up receiver.) Still paddling. 
Well, this fourth of April will see many a good 
man digging his own grave. 
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Scent 3: Tue Market VALUE OF A DazzLING 
BEAUTY 


In the Villa Peruchacha. Night. After supper. 


IncrRAM, CHARMIAN. 


Cuarmian: I’m still astonished to find myself in 
the company of a man whom the great Miss Gray, 
the future Viscountess of Westmoreland, honours 


with her friendship. 


Incram: I’m on a business footing with the Chim- 
panzee. And surely I can allow myself the pleas- 
ure of visiting a lady who would be a queen of 
beauty in any society. 


Cuarmian: Do you imagine that the Chimpanzee 
will give up her loose living when she’s the Vis- 
countess of Westmoreland? 


Incram: I hope not. I’m all for loose living. 


Cuarmian: What effect do you think her marriage 
will have on the oil crisis? 


Incram: Oilcrisis? Fancy your being interested in 
that! 
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Cuarmian: Well, what would you have a pretty 
woman interested in? 


Incram: Her personal appearance, thinking how to 

_ dress herself to most advantage, and strewing roses 
in the bed of life—in other words, sleeping with the 
right men. H. B. Ingram, for instance. 


CHarmian: If you were stock-taking, now, what 
value would you set on a woman’s good looks in 
business? 


Incram: I would enter it as an enormous liability. 
If Miss Gray, for example, didn’t look like a chim- 
panzee she would certainly not have been able to 
run the Island Company successfully. 


Cuarmian: If you weren’t so fresh, and had more 
understanding, I would give you a convincing in- 
stance to prove how conceited and untrue to life 
your ideas are in this matter. 


Incram: Understanding? Untrue to life? May I 
ask you if you will let me see your bedroom? 


Cuarmian: [I advise you not to try jiu-jitsu, or any 
other desperate measures, on the nigger who’s 
going to show you out in a minute. He’s a trained 
athlete. 


Incram (forces her backward, seizes her, runs his 
hands over her, and kisses her, then plants her 
down inachair): You offered to correct my ideas 
on business, Miss Peruchacha. 
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CuarmMiAn: You’ve only refused to discuss the oil 
crisis with me because you’ve been beating your 
own brains in vain for an explanation of what this 
marriage has to do with it. What will you bet that 
T can tell you exactly what it means? 


Incram: Id rather you rang for your nigger. I 
can’t stand any more of this nonsense. 

CuarMiAn (springing to her feet angrily): I won’t 
be considered stupid just because I’m not so 
hideous as the Chimpanzee. You can fling vitriol 
in my face if I don’t give the Chimpanzee the 
knock-out on her own ground. 


Incram: Now, now, little woman. What about the 
oil crisis, then? 


Cuarmian: Do you believe that I have something 
to tell? 


Incram: Yes. 


Cuarmian: Good. And now I’m going to ring for 
the nigger. 


Incram: T’ve had about enough of this. Will you 
open your mouth, you devil? (Threatens her.) 


CuarMIAN (scared): Your veins go into knots when 
you’re angry. 


Incram (gripping her): Never mind my veins, 
what about the oil crisis? 


CHARMIAN: She’s getting married because—— 
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Incram (gripping her more fiercely): Be- 
cause——? 


| Cuarmian: She’s going into politics. That’s why. 


Incram (letting her go): Any crossing sweeper 
could see that. That’s not worth putting out my 
strength for. 


Cuarmian: Do you think it’s possible for a healthy 
man to go to bed with the Chimpanzee and not be 
disgusted? 


Incram: Yes. 


CuHarmMian: Well, the Chinks eat rotten eggs at 
their banquets. 


Incram: Yes. They like them. 


Cuarmian: I’m not such a great woman as Debsy 
Gray, but you have as much imagination, Mr. In- 
gram, as a hippopotamus. If I don’t open your 
eyes she’ll get your concessions from you for an old 
song. I only wanted to point out that there are 
women who know how to use the pretty faces that 
God has given them to get hold of things that 
would be extremely useful to lots of men, if they 
only knew. Information, for instance, which 
couldn’t be got at in any other way. 


IncraM (sits still, waiting). 


Cuarmian: What do you make of this, for example, 
that someone is thinking of bringing in a bill to 
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forbid the importation of coloured labour on the 
mainland while allowing it on the Islands? 


Incram: Coloured labour forbidden on the main- 
land? Allowed on the islands? (Reflects, then 
says): 'That’s one of the possibilities I had al- 
ready considered! (Beams.) 


CuarmMian: What! 


Incram: But when even a baby that knows as little 
about business as you do can hit on the idea, then it 
deserves special consideration just because it’s so 
obvious. (He stands wp.) Miss Peruchacha, the 
supper was excellent, you are a dazzling beauty, 
and I have found the exposition of your views on 
the oil situation extremely interesting. Good eve- 
ning. 


CuarMIAN: You seem to have lost your curiosity 
concerning my bedroom, Mr. Ingram. 


Incram: Some other time. God of Israel, do you 
think that a business man has time to waste during 
the oil crisis? So thanks very much once more for 
the supper and the drinks and all the other ameni- 
ties. Good night! 


Cuarmian (alone): That wasn’t really my inten- 
tion at all. (Eait.) 
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Scene 4: MEn For Satz 
In Miss Gray’s Villa. Miss Gray, the Viscount. 


Miss Gray: Welcome to my island, Viscount. I 
hope that you will find your stay here pleasant. 


Viscount: And may I welcome you as my bride 
to be, Miss Gray? I don’t know what prompted 
you to choose me, but I assure you that I greet you 
with all the respect due from an insignificant 
young man to the head of such a gigantic business. 


Miss Gray: Do you want us to go on exchanging 
compliments, Viscount, or shall we come straight to 
the point, like sensible people? 


Viscount: As you please. 


Miss Gray: Your father, who has a keen eye for 
business, has gone over the settlements very thor- 
oughly, with the result that both parties to the 
transaction are satisfied. 


Viscount: I don’t doubt that both you and my 
father will have every satisfaction in this marriage. 


Miss Gray: I propose to give you yourself a yearly 
income of sixty thousand pounds. If you should 
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care to interest yourself in my business there is a 


highly paid position at your disposal. 


Viscount: I thank you; with the sixty thousand 
pounds I shall do my best to live in a style worthy 
of you. 


Miss Gray: I ask you to stay on the Island for 
about six weeks after our marriage, and for about 
a fortnight every year after that. My private life 
is a matter of public interest, and it would be mis- 
construed if we were to live continually apart. One 
thing more. There is a lady on this island, a cer- 
tain Miss Peruchacha, who is very pretty and 
amusing. Unfortunately, for reasons of which I 
am ignorant, she is unfriendly to the Oil Company. 
It is not of any importance, but I should be obliged 
if you would have as little to do with her as pos- 
sible. 


Viscount: ‘Thank you for being so clear. 


Miss Gray: I shall see you at dinner, Percy. 
(Eait the Viscount. Enter Incram.) 


Incram: I have come to say good-bye. It’s better 
for me to go in person to settle my deal with the 
Continental Trust. 


Miss Gray: Do you think I haven’t enough capital? 


Incram: Miss Deborah Gray, I’m fond of you per- 
sonally. But you can’t expect me to sit still and 
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smile until the first press notices of your Immigra- 
tion Bill turn my concessions into waste paper. 


Miss Gray (turning pale): How did you get that 
information? 


Incram: Probably you would have done better to 
make your haul along with old Ingram instead of 
behind his back. But I’m a good-natured chap; 
and I take it all in good part. So good-bye to you, 
little woman. 


Miss Gray: How much do you cost, Mr. Ingram? 
Incram (says nothing). 


Miss Gray: You gave me a hint earlier that you 
drew a distinction between Ingram the Moscow 
agent and Mr. H. B. Ingram in person. 


Incram: My Moscow employers are extremely un- 
easy if an account doesn’t balance. And even if it 
does balance they are clever enough to punish in- 
capacity almost as severely as dishonesty. 


Miss Gray: I know that you’re not cheap, Mr. In- 
gram. 


Incram: Even on the Oil Islands you must have 
heard it rumoured that anyone who shakes too 
many juicy plums from the Moscow tree into his 
own lap isn’t likely to have a long time to enjoy 
them in. 
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Miss Gray: Life is an expensive item, Mr. Ingram. 


Incram (is silent. Then): If I were to hold my 
tongue for another half minute you would be 
throwing that partnership at my head. But it’s too 
much now to expect me to waste my good Moscow 
concessions on your rotten Immigration Bill gam- 
ble. It would be a piece of luck for you if I were 
to hang up my hat in your business now. 


Miss Gray: You’re the most impudent fellow be- 
tween New York and Moscow. 


Incram (pulling a contract out of his pocket): 
Well, since we’re agreed in principle about my 
partnership, may I ask you to sign this contract, 


which is fully drawn up? 


Miss Gray (sitting down): And now your impu- 
dence has surpassed itself. 


Incram: You have an hour’s time to consider it. 
After that either I'll have the contract or I’ll be on 
board ship. 


Miss Gray: If I find in this contract that you’ve 
feathered your nest too well 





Incram: Then we’ll sleep together on it! (Laughs 
and goes.) 


Miss Gray (alone, reading the contract): This con- 
tract is pure extortion. And now that I am buying 
myself an expensive title, I who am hideous to look 
at, living entirely on oil, creating wealth for myself 
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out of society’s blunders, quite unmoved by the 
thrills of the class war, and uninterested in God, 
what is my next step to be? 

This man Ingram is a born horse-dealer. But 
he has a good jaw. Yet it’s difficult for me to 
keep even a man like him. True, he says that a 
sea of oil can rouse many a man’s ardour, and that 
gold can fire the blood as well as a smooth skin. ... 

Food is the only thing that never palls. One 
feeds the people one wants to keep, in many dif- 
ferent ways. The usual feminine way is easier. 
But this is how I do it. (She signs the contract.) 
Deborah Gray. 
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Scene 5: Tur SHavow or Moscow 


Moscow. The central office of the Secret Service. 
THREE ComMISsSARS. 


First Commissar: As our comrade the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs tells us, the favourable oppor- 
tunity for selling our oil concessions has been 
missed in a most irritating manner. They will have 
to be got rid of now at a third of the price which 
might have been obtained earlier. Our agent- 
general was Mr. Ingram. 


Sreconp Commissar: Mr. Ingram is described in 
our books as follows:—energetic, unprincipled, 
pleasure-loving, cynical, very capable. 


Turrp Commissar: Mr. Ingram had more discre- 
tion allowed him and a larger commission than any 
of our agents. He is now living on the Oil Islands 
in a position of trust with Miss Deborah Gray, the 
President of the Island Company, known as “The 
Chimpanzee.” 


First Commissar: What is your opinion, Comrade 


Kyrillov? 
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Sreconp Commissar: The bourgeois agents whom 
we employ know very well that we pay them highly 
just because they have to pay equally highly for 
being untrustworthy, or what is worse, incom- 
petent. 


First Commissar: And yours, Comrade Lopakhin? 


Tuirp Commissar: Untrustworthy or incompetent 
agents must be struck off. 


First Commissar: You think then, that Mr. In- 
gram should be struck off? 


Botu: Mr. Ingram should be struck off. 


First Commissar: Then I strike Mr. Ingram off. 
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Scent 6: Tue Movrn or a Litian Gisx 
Miss Gray’s Study. Miss Gray, SNIFFKINS. 


Miss Gray: And what about this Russian? 


Snirrxins: It’s for us to decide whether the Rus- 
sian is to fulfil his Government’s instructions with 
regard to Mr. Ingram, or whether we are to have 
him arrested. 


Miss Gray: The Russian is to do nothing for the 
present. He is to be prevented from meeting Mr. 
Ingram at all. Is that clear? 


SnriFFxins (bows and goes). 


Miss Gray (alone): I find suddenly that I’ve got 
all the cards in my hands. It will become clear 
enough that power, when I happen to have it, is a 
part of myself and can transform my lips into the 
mouth of a Lilian Gish. God of Israel! How 
lazy I feel now! 


Incram (comes in): I’ve got that balance-sheet. 
Miss Gray: Well? 


Incram: It’s all right. But what isn’t all right is 
the way you choose to interpret our agreement. 
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Miss Gray: What is it you want now? 


Incram: A long drink. A long drink out of that 
cup you mentioned which has slipped so often 
already from my lip. 


Miss Gray: Am I stingy? Aren’t you satisfied with 
the commission you’re getting? 


Incram: It’s not a question of dollars. Don’t act 
the greenhorn with me, my girl. If you think that 
Ill rest content with having your typists whisper- 
ing about my influence Dll dispel that damned 
delusion for you double quick. I don’t want some- 
thing that’s only rumoured, I want something 
that’s actually a fact. 


Miss Gray: And what is it you want actually to be 
a fact? 


Incram: My full and undiminished share. The day 
before yesterday, for instance, you concluded that 
important transaction with Chicago, and I wasn’t 
told a word about it beforehand. That’s a contra- 
vention of our contract. If I were to let your politi- 
cal associates know the way you honour your 
secret contracts, my beloved, you wouldn’t find it 
easy to get your Immigration Bill carried. 


Miss Gray: That wouldn’t exactly increase your 
income. 


Incram: The money that comes into my pocket is 
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Miss Gray: I hardly believe that any sane man 
would fling away his bank balance out of sheer 
sentiment. 


Incram: Bank balance? That’s not the question, 
Debsy. A woman like you who has had to fight 
against her appearance all her life ought to know 
what it means to be always cold-shouldered. You 
can call me sentimental for once, if you like; but 
what I want is prestige, trust, simple goodfellow- 


ship. 


Miss Gray: Prestige? Goodfellowship? I think it’s 
going to be as much as you can manage to save 
your neck. 


Incram (pale): Has Moscow struck me off? 


Miss Gray: Yes, but they don’t remember that in 
the Oil Islands nobody can be struck off without 
Deborah Gray’s consent. 


Incram: God of Israel! 


Miss Gray: Did you say anything, Ingram? It 
seems to me that even an ugly woman becomes 
tolerable when she has power. Doesn’t she? 


Incram: Yes. And thank you, Debsy. This will be a 
famous partnership now between us two. That’s ex- 
actly what I meant when I said simple goodfellow- 
ship. Here I sit and pitch my tent and am taken 
into your confidence. And several continents will 
goggle when they see our little plans hatching out. 
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Miss Gray: Your impudence, Mr. Ingram, far out- 
strips your gratitude. Of course your contract is 
merely a scrap of paper now. You'll get your per- 
centages as usual, but I have no intention of com- 
mitting myself further. 


Incram: Where’s my hat? I’ve made a mistake. 
I’m not as much of a man as I thought I was. I’ve 
let myself down. That’s over. Good-bye. (Going.) 


Miss Gray: What are you going to do? 
IncramM: Go back to Moscow. 


MissGray: Is H. B. Ingram really the kind of man 
to stand himself up against a wall to be shot at? 


Incram: Moscow is a matter-of-fact place. If I’m 
frank perhaps they’ll take me on again. 


Miss Gray: So Moscow is a matter-of-fact place? 
Is it possible, do you think, that your life could be 
bought off? 


Incram: I think it’s possible. 


Miss Gray: Give me back our contract, Ingram, 
and I’ll pay Moscow its price for you. 


Incram: Moscow? The contract? I suppose you 
think I’m going to strike a heroic attitude and re- 
fuse? Well, I’ll do you in the eye! Here’s the con- 
tract. Buy me off in Moscow! (Hands over the 
contract, then) : You’re a heavyweight! (Pats her 
on the knee.) 
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Miss Gray: You'll cost me a lot in Moscow in good 
hard cash, Ingram. 


Incram: You wouldn’t do it if you didn’t think I 
was worth it. 


Miss Gray: Ingram! (She holds the contract in 
her hand.) 


Incram: If you’re going to tear it up, please do so 
in private. 


Miss Gray: I'll buy you off in Moscow, Ingram, 
and there’s your contract back. 


Incram: I knew I was a man after all. 


Miss Gray: You’re a horse-dealer, Ingram. You’re 
a mad mixture of pimp and bully. You think you 
can get anything you want out of a woman if you 
only smack her on the knee. 


Incram: What? It’s the way you do business, 
Debsy, that goes to my head. Don’t you believe 
me? 


Miss Gray: Yes, I love you. 
Incram (laughs). 


Miss Gray: I do love you. Don’t laugh. I prob- 
ably wouldn’t be able to stand it if you were to 
laugh. Now you know. 


Incram (pockets the contract and stops laughing). 
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Scene 7: Beauty Is Stroncer THan Trutu 
At the Quay. Sunday morning. 
A Crown: 


Well, Gomez Frink, what do you say to this 
damned Immigration Bill? 








The Chimpanzee’s a hard-boiled case, sure 
enough, but there’s something to be said for her. 
Look at how she managed to get Prohibition put 
off for five years on the Islands. 





Why, any greenhorn knows that it was 
Charmy Peruchacha did that. 


Who’s a greenhorn? Ill let you see that a 
greenhorn can use his fists as well as any old- 
timer. 








Quit scrapping, boys. Pushing each other’s 
faces in won’t clear up any arguments about the 
Immigration Bill. 


The men are a bad lot, the women are sick, 
That’s what the Islands are like, my lad; 
It’s a Chimpanzee that has the big stick, 
And if you go there, you’ll go to the bad. 
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But don’t forget, on the other hand, that you 
don’t need to gamble for luck on the Brown 
Islands, since every man, so to speak, has his 
marshal’s baton in his pants. 


(Laughter.) 
Ted Kelvey can tell you all about that. 





But she’s supposed to have cut down her 
budget considerably in that department these last 
weeks. 





Humphrey the sailor, who was the last one 
invited to the yacht, hasn’t been seen since. 





Some folks are never happy unless they’re 
spreading filth. Anybody can tell you that Hum- 
phrey’s on the “Green Hope” bound for Japan. 





It was Charmy Peruchacha smuggled him off 
to Japan to save his life. 





Everything that’s decent in the Islands is 
done by Charmy Peruchacha. 





Cheers for Charmy! Hurrah for Charmian 
Peruchacha! 





The Immigration Bill’s unfair. There’s no 
idealism behind it. 


——Charmy’s down on the Immigration Bill. 





If it doesn’t go through we might as well 
pack up and go. 





Any proposition that has five hundred mil- 
lions behind it, has enough idealism behind it. 
The Immigration Bill’s fair enough. Provided 
she puts it through. 





With a face as ugly as hers she would need a 
towering success to make anything fair. 


And if you go there, you’ll go to the bad, 
For the Chimpanzee’s boss of your bed and your 
job; 

There’s no law or money but hers to be had. 
MecarHone: Listen to the Reverend Ed Maxwell 

if you care two hoots for your soul. He’ll under- 

take to snatch even desperate cases out of Satan’s 

claws at specially reduced rates for a large turn- 

over—only five dollars a throw! 


Tur Preacuer Ep Maxwetu (enters with banners, 
drums, and tambourines): It’s hard to believe 
that in this civilized country with its water power 
and its hot baths and its automobiles there are still 
some guys who let Satan get busy putting dirty 
garbage pails into them instead of souls. And yet 
when a man of God hits this burg, the first thing he 
hears is a so-called song that just about burns the 
ears off him and makes him wonder how the sani- 
tary authorities in the Brown Islands can keep 
going with such rivers of muck pouring out all 
over the place. 


THE Crown: 
He fairly slams into you hard. 
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He’s hired by the Chimpanzee. She only let 
him come because he’d make a good publicity 
agent. 








She’s not such a damn fool. It must have been 
her European husband did it; but his fancy Euro- 


pean ideas won’t cut any ice here. 


Preacner Maxweti: And if any of these same 
sewage merchants are crazy enough to splash their 
filth on the Viscountess by hinting that she’s push- 
ing the Immigration Bill from any but the purest, 
most philanthropic and most Christian motives, 
T’ll put them wise to the fact that God has fitted 
out his representative, Eddy Maxwell, for this 
tough job not only with words that have a kick 
to them and not only with a mighty powerful grip 
on lost souls, but also with a remarkable biceps. 
(Puts up his fists.) 


Tue Crowp: What did I tell you? Any proposi- 
tion that has five hundred millions behind it has. 
God behind it too. 


Preacner Maxweti: So if I hear another syllable 
of that obscene product miscalled a song, I’ll take 
the slavering skunk that spits it out and lam the 
truth into him with my good Christian fists until 
he sets up a new speed record for his return trip 


to hell. 


Cuarmian (from the back, in an auto): Say, young 
man, it’ll be easier for you to go through the eye 
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of a needle than to put the stopper on that swell 
song. 


Tue Crowp: Hurrah for Peruchacha! Three 
cheers for Charmy! 


PreacHeR Maxwexizi: I’m a hundred per cent 
American and I honour any woman that’s a real 
woman, but when a dolled-up moron comes flap- 
ping around with even less brains than skirt and 
starts shooting off her mouth at a manof God .. . 


Tue Crown: 

Give him hell! Tar and feather him! 
Charmy fixed up our profit-sharing for us! He 
can be as funny as he likes, but he’s to keep his 
dirty tongue off Charmy. 





—Charmy saved us from Prohibition. 


We want Charmy, the good angel of the 
Brown Islands. 


Viscount (has appeared along with Snirrxins): I 
don’t understand this. 


Snirrxins (furtively approaching the preacher): 
Beat it, man of God! You’re a wash-out. 





Preacuer Maxwe uu (slinks off hastily with his com- 
pany). 


CuarMian (standing up in her car): 
This is the song of the Islands of Oil, 
The women are sick and the men n. b. g., 
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The very trees rot where they stand in the soil, 
And they all belong to a Chimpanzee. 


(The Crown joins in lustily.) 


Snirrxins: These boobs have rotten pumpkins in- 
stead of heads and no eyes at all. 


Viscount: I don’t understand it. It was Debsy who 
instituted the profit-sharing. It was Debsy who 
had Prohibition postponed. And Debsy set up the 


workmen/’s stores. 


Syirrxins: And if you were to fix up every work- 
man in a special heaven of his own with a marble 
swimming bath and a private W.C., still you’d 
have the song of the Oil Islands round your neck. 


Tue Crown (goes on singing the song while Cuar- 
MIAN’S car moves off). 
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Scene 8: A FREE anno Easy Evenine 


An automobile race by night. Alternating search 
lights. Miss Gray’s stand. Spectators on the 
stand. The large crowd below is invisible. 


SPECTATORS: 
The twenty-second round. 








Miss Peruchacha’s Lelly’s in great form. You 
wouldn’t believe it’s his first race as a professional. 





It was a great idea of the Chimpanzee’s this 
race by night. But it’s tempting Providence to 
run in it. 


—God himself in a racing six couldn’t hope for 


more than the fourth place. 


Apvertisinc Sicn: On the sixth day God saw the 
Gloria and he saw that it was good. Then he de- 
cided that the Creation was finished and invented 
the week-end, which can only be properly cele- 
brated in a Gloria. 


SPECTATORS: 
All this racing in the dark reminds me of the 
oil crisis. 
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Of course the Chimpanzee will come out on 
top with Wentley driving her Gloria. 





I’ve always maintained that as a woman 
Debsy may be a chimpanzee, but as a business 
man she’s a fox that makes Morgan look like a 
clumsy bear. 

(Shouts from the Crown.) 

SPECTATORS: 

What’s up? 

Debsy’s Wentley’s had a breakdown, I think. 

—The twenty-fourth round. 











Look, Lelly Holyday’s crept up to second 
place. 


——DMiss Peruchacha’s throwing him flowers. 


——tThat’s silly ; she’ll make him nervous. 





But you can’t help liking her. Do you know 
she’s going to the States early tomorrow to wreck 
the Chimpanzee’s bill? 

A Srectator: I’m willing to shout myself black in 
the face for Miss Peruchacha’s automobile, but I’m 
going to back the Chimpanzee’s Gloria all the same. 

ApveRTIsING Sicn: Free-will, the Bible, and the 
Gloria, the three highest achievements of humanity. 


(Shouts from the Crown.) 
SPECTATORS: 
If Miss Peruchacha wins it’ll be an extra slap 
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in the face for the Chimpanzee, seeing that Lelly 
used to be in the Oil Company. 





Debsy’s Wentley still hasn’t got his brakes 
repaired yet. 


—T’ll bet three to one on the Gloria. 
——Oh, don’t you be so hard-hearted. 


Tue Crowp Bretow Aanp THE Spectators ABOVE 
(together): Bravo, Lelly! "Rah for Lelio Holy- 
day! Atta boy! 


——Give it her; go on, old fellow! 


Will you take one to three against the Chim- 
panzee? 

——Why, certainly. 

Well, I'll put five hundred dollars on Lelio 
Holyday. 

Bravo, bravo, Lelly! 











(Miss Gray, Incram, Uncrie Opanian, 
the Viscount and CoLtonet Monson file 
into their seats.) 
Tuer Crowp: Hurrah, Lelio Holyday! 
Miss Gray: My automobile seems to have struck a 
streak of bad luck. 
Uncre Opapian: It’s the twenty-seventh round, 


and Number Nine is pressing your Gloria pretty 
hard. 
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Miss Gray: Number Nine? 


Uncie Osapian: Miss Peruchacha’s Humphrey; 
driver, Mr. Lelio Holyday. 


Tue Crown (sings) : 
There’s a stink of petrol and other things, 
For there’s Chinks and niggers of every degree; 
But the dollars don’t stink that the petrol brings 
And you can’t knock spots off the Chimpanzee. 


Cotonet Monson: Singing that abominable song 
won’t keep the Viscountess’ Gloria from forging 
ahead again. 


Incram: Windbag. 


THE Crown (wild enthusiasm): Bravo, Lelly! Atta 
boy! 


Spectators (on the stand): What’s up now? 





He’s stopped. 
— Who? 
Debsy’s Wentley. His brakes aren’t working 





yet. 


Viscount: Is it your car, Deborah, which has 
broken down? 


Miss Gray: Seems to be. 


Viscount: I’m awfully sorry that you don’t look 
like coming off such an easy winner here as you do 
in business. ; 
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Tue Crown: Lelio Holyday! Holyday! 


CHaRMIAN (arrives): My dear Viscountess, I’m 
going to the States early tomorrow morning and I 
simply couldn’t let the opportunity pass of seeing 
you once more. 


Miss Gray (introducing her to the Viscount): This 
is Miss Charmian Peruchacha, the first lady in the 
Brown Islands. 


CuarMIAN: Oh, just say a native, and be done with 
it. You folks in Europe, Viscount, can’t have any 
idea of what it means to be a back number like me. 
You see, I’m a salta atras. 


Viscount: I beg your pardon, a what? 


Uncie Osapian: <A Spaniard and a negress pro- 
duce the mulatto, a mulatto and a Spaniard the 
Morisco, a Morisco and a Spaniard the salta atras, 


the “throwback.” 


Cuarmian: Your automobile’s a dandy, Vis- 
countess. I’d back yours against my own, only it 
wouldn’t be sporting. And my poor Lelly is sure 
to have the shine taken out of him by your 
Wentley. 


Viscount: Why are you going to the States, Miss 
Throwback? 

CuarMian: I’m going to the States, Viscount, to 
engineer that Immigration Bill in such a manner 
that this island will once more become what it was 
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in my forefathers’ time—a paradise with little to 
do and plenty to enjoy. 


Viscount: <A poetical idea, Miss Charmian. Very 
prettily and poetically expressed. 


Incram: The Viscount’s not much of a thinker. 
(Yells of joy from the Crown.) 


Spectators: Wentley’s crashed into the barrier. 
He’s out of it now. 


ILLUMINATED Sicn: Gloria: 14814; No. 9: 14234. 
Tue Crown: Give it him in the neck, Lelly! 


Cotonet: They talk about the brutality of bull- 
fighting, but these people who rejoice at the down- 
fall of a fine sportsman are a hundred times worse. 


Incram: Windbag. 
Miss Gray: You are quite pale, Miss Throwback. 


Cuarmian: My Lelio’s got a chance now. (Lean- 
ing over the front of the stand.) Give it her in 
the neck, Lelly! Beat him to it! 


Miss Gray: Who is to get it in the neck, Miss 
Peruchacha? 


CuarmiAn: Oh, that’s only a way of speaking, dear 
Viscountess. 


Tue Crowp: Give it her, Lelly! Go it, kid! 
ILLUMINATED Sicn: No. 9: 145. 
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CotoneL: That woman will tumble over head first. 
These coloured people have absolutely no self- 
control. 


Miss Gray: My Gloria had better give it up. 


Uncrez OpapiaH: How they’re yelling! Every man 
jack of them is driving No. 9. 


ADVERTISING Sicn: See the Gorgon and petrify! 
See Naples and die! 
See the Gloria and buy! 
CotoneL: Wentley’s got going again. 
Incram: He’s done it. 
CuarmiAn: Poor Lelly! 


Incram: Yes, there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
and the lip. 


IntuminaTeED Sicn: I., Wentley; Gloria. 150 miles 
in 2 hrs. 40 min. 23 secs. 


A Voice TurovcH a MrcarHone: ‘Three cheers 
for Wentley. Three cheers for the Viscountess of 
Westmoreland. The flag of the Viscountess. 


(Miss Gray’s flag is hoisted. Faint cheering.) 
Incram: That’s not a noise that would scare any- 
one into a fit. A débacle. 
Cuarmian: My congratulations, dear Viscountess. 
I am delighted to have seen this interesting race 
before my departure for the States. 
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Miss Gray: Thank you, Miss Peruchacha. May I 
invite you all to come to my villa and join me in 
celebrating my victory? (She moves off with 
the Viscount and the CoLonEL.) 


Incram (to Miss Gray, as she is going): It was a 
débacle, Debsy, but don’t let that bother you. 
When you’re hated by the rabble, it only means 
that your credit’s good. (He stays behind.) 


Tur Crown (sings the “Song of the Brown Islands” 
while Miss Gray moves off with her escort). 


CuarMian (as Miss Gray is going): Poor Lelly! 
But I’d rather lose than have such a mangy vic- 
tory. 


Lexio (comes in): That damned Wentley! 


CuarmMiaAn: You don’t need to swear. You’ve done 
brilliantly. Miss Gray has invited us all to cele- 
brate her victory in her villa. Now, what do you 
say, gentlemen, to staying where we are and cele- 
brating our defeat, and drinking to the health of 
Lelio Holyday? 


Incram: A first-class notion. We’ll pitch our tents 
here. 


Uncie Osapran: Hurrah for Mr. Lelio Holyday. 


Cuarmian: Anyhow, that man she’s bought herself, 
that poor cold-blooded fish, might have taken a 
better look at me. 
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Uncrs Opapian: You’re wrong there, Miss Throw- 
back. Didn’t you hear the others shouting that 
the Viscount had backed your automobile? 


Cuarmian: Did he back mine? Oh, isn’t that great! 
Isn’t that glorious! (She smacks her thigh.) 


Incram: A dazzling beauty, and no mistake! 
Uncie Opapian: And here’s the Viscount. 


ViscounT (returns): I wanted to ask you all to 
come as quickly as possible to the villa. And I 
wanted to offer you my escort there, Miss Peru- 
chacha. What are you laughing at? 


CHarMian: That’s real nice of you, Viscount. But 
we want to do our celebrating here. 


Viscount: ‘The Viscountess will be disappointed if 
you don’t come. 


CuHARMIAN: Please have a drink with us, Viscount, 
if you don’t mind accepting the hospitality of a 
salta atras. 


Viscount: But I can’t desert my wife. 


Cuarmian: And yet you can desert me? What do 
you think, Viscount? (Coming nearer to him.) 


Vicky? 


Viscount: It’s not fair. But all right, Miss Char- 
mian. I’jl stay for a quarter of an hour. 
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Tue Crown (sings): 
There’s a stink of petrol and other things, 
For there’s Chinks and niggers of every degree. 


Viscount: I think that’s a rotten song, and people 
shouldn’t be allowed to sing it. 


(An outburst of laughter.) 


Leto: That’s a very European notion, not to allow 
people to sing a popular song. 


Cuarmian: Have a drink, Vicky, for I’m going to 
the States early in the morning to put the kibosh 
on your wife’s political programme. 


Viscount: I can’t imagine that you would say such 
things to me, Miss Peruchacha, if you didn’t regret 
your invitation. (Rises to go.) 


Uncre Opapian: Stay where you are, Viscount, 
and liquor up. This is a free and easy evening, 
where men call a spade a spade and nobody gets 
rattled. 


Cuarmian: [I'll be terribly cut up if you’re vexed, 
Vicky. I think you’re a darling, and I don’t want 
you to go. It’s an honour for a salta atras like me 
to spend an evening with a real European Vis- 
count. I’ve made this flip for you myself. Drink 
it down, Vicky. 


Uncte Osapian (very drunk): You're the loveliest 
woman in the Islands, Miss Charmian. 
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But the feminine Napoleum 
With her dollars and petroleum 
She has the monopolium. 


CuaRMIAN: It’s a pity that your wife can’t take 
part in this free and easy evening. You should 
telephone her, Vicky. 


Viscount: I’m afraid Lady Westmoreland won’t 
be in the mood for it. 


Cuarmian: I have a vague notion that some of you 
don’t take my journey to the States seriously 
enough. Is there anyone in the company who 
agrees with this incapable publicity pedlar that a 
certain female is of more account than the salta 
atras here present? 


Leuio: There’s me for instance. I do. 


Uncie Ogpapian: ’S no doubt at all that when Miss 
Charmian walks on the wall even the old men are 
stirred at the sight of her, but all the same, I'll 
tell the world 


The feminine Napoleum 
With her dollars and petroleum 
She has the monopolium. 


Leuio: You see, Vicky, we none of us can get your 
wife out of our heads. 


Viscount: I think, Miss Charmian, it was the down 
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on your arm that made me back your car. (He 
kisses her arm.) 


Tur Crown (singing the “Song of the Brown Isl- 
ands”’) : 
There’s no law or money but hers to be had, 
And you’ve got to submit in your bed and your 
job. 


Cuarmian: Mr. Ingram, this is supposed to be an 
evening of men’s talk, where a spade is called a 
spade, and as I’m a salta atras I can talk like a 
man too. So tell me, do you submit, for instance, 
in your bed and your job? 


Viscount: If you’ll excuse me, Miss Peruchacha, I 
must go. 


Incram: Not a bit of it, Vicky, my boy! Are you 
going to sneak off now just when we’re beginning 
to let off steam? 


Lexio: A man who’s had the courage to take on 
Miss Deborah Gray isn’t surely going to get the 
jim-jams because of a little plain speaking? 


Miss Gray (enters): Since you seem to think my 
victory’s a mangy one, and that it’s Mr. Lelio 
Holyday whose health should be toasted, I am will- 
ing to join in your free and easy evening and listen 
to your plain speaking myself. 


Cuarmian: That’s sporting of you, Miss Gray. 
Well, don’t you think my poor Lelly has come 
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down in the world, in spite of the great day he’s 
had? He was such a clever kid; and if he’d stuck 
to Department Seventeen he’d have made fifty 
thousand dollars anyway. But now he does cross- 
word puzzles, and takes to tennis whenever he has 
to let himself all out. 


Miss Gray: I think that Mr. Holyday has come off 
with flying colours. If he’d driven my Gloria he 


would have been an easy first. 


Letio: Well, a defeat that gets so much kudos is 
probably better than a mangy victory. 
THE Crown (singing): 
There’s no law or money but hers to be had, 
And you’ve got to submit in your bed and your 
job. 


Cuarmian: What about it, Mr. Ingram? You 
haven’t answered my question yet. 


Incram: Answer your question? Nonsense. 


CuarMian: Have we got guys here who are struck 
dumb by the presence of a Viscountess? 


Miss Gray: Surely Mr. Ingram isn’t struck dumb 
by my presence? 


Cuarmian: We were speaking about a song that 
you know. I asked Mr. Ingram if he submitted in 
bed, for instance. 


Viscount: I think we’d better go, Deborah. 
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Miss Gray: Not at all. Miss Peruchacha is a lady 
who takes a great interest in what goes on around 
her. And this is an evening of plain speaking. 
We'll play our part. 


Cuarmian: What about it, then, Mr. Ingram? 
You can see that Miss Gray’s able to take it as a 
joke. 


Incram: I’m not going to say anything. 


CuarMian: It’s fine of Miss Gray to admit that a 
mangy victory is mangy. 


Miss Gray: Do you think I wouldn’t be able to 
stand it, if you were to speak out, Mr. Ingram? 


Incram: No, you wouldn’t be able to stand it. 


Cuarmian: Now I’m just gasping to know if you'll 
speak out, Ingram. 


Miss Gray: It would certainly clear the air some- 
what. 


Incram: I’m not going to say anything. 
Cuarmian: Then it looks as if you submit after all. 
Incram: There’s no such thing as submission. 


Miss Gray: Was it you who said that, or was it 
somebody else? 


IncraM: Somebody else said lots of things. 


Miss Gray: Well, one should always be able to 
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listen to what one has said. One should always be 
able to listen to facts. Isn’t that so, Mr. Ingram? 


Incram: That is so. 


Miss Gray: Andaman of your stamp always sticks 
to the facts. 


Cuarmian: So, Mr. Ingram, do you submit or not? 


Incram: Very well, I’ll hold forth on the subject. 
I'll give you a sermon on the word “submit.” Vl 
tell you who submits. And if you like I'll tell you 
the actual words of submission. 


Cuarmian: Oh, what were they? What were the 
words? Go on, go on, you’re being very enter- 
taining. 

Miss Gray: Don’t forget, Mr. Ingram, that it takes 
a man of your character and disposition to reta:l 
such words. 


Incram: Yes, a man of my character does retail 
such words. They are words of the utmost power 
and penetration. Such words as “H. B., my own 
sweet love” when said by a certain person are 
absolutely convincing. 

CuarMian (laughing whole-heartedly) : “H. B., my 
own sweet love.” To you, Ingram? That’s really 
comic! 

IncraM (joining in her laughter. Sings to the tune 
of “The Brown Islands’): “H. B., my own sweet 
love!” (Smacks his thigh. Resownding laughter.) 
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Cuarmian: I’m sorry for your sake that I have to 
go to the States, H. B., my own sweet love! (4 
fresh outburst of laughter.) 


Viscount: Do let us go, Deborah. Please. 


Miss Gray: Yes, my boy. We'll go now. It has 
been a very free and easy evening. You are a 
brave man, Mr. Ingram. I hope you have a 
pleasant journey, Miss Peruchacha. (Goes off 
with the Viscount.) 


Cuarmian: Now gentlemen, it seems to me I’ve 
soused you thoroughly. It’s been a great success. 
But now I’ve got to go on board ship. 


Uncie Opaptau: Seems to me the cocktails aren’t 
so good as they were. 


Leuio: And there’s a strong reek of oil again. 


CUR TA TN 


Tur Propucer comes forward and recites: 


Ladies and gentlemen, you have noticed, I dare say, 
That in this play a heroic struggle is depicted, 
Waged by an indomitable woman day by day 
Against the ugliness with which she is afflicted. 


Watch the fight closely till the issue’s clear, 
And you will share in a valuable experience ; 
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You cannot refuse sympathy to Debsy Gray’s 
career 


Provided that our claim wins your adherence, 


To wit, that it is a career representative of our 
time, 

And eminently fitted to portray human splendour, 

Since upon this stage we assume that it’s a crime 

To let oneself be crushed or forced into surrender. 
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A CORT Hit 


Scene 1: Contempt Witty Pierce EvEN THE 
SHELL oF A TORTOISE 


In Miss Gray’s Villa. 


Miss Gray (alone): Here and now I withdraw my 
protection from the man H. B. Ingram, once dear 
to me, because he stuck to his facts. (She puts on 
a gramophone record, and sets it going.) 


Tue GraMoPHONE Recorp (repeating the conversa- 
tion of the free and easy evening): “Yes, a man 
of my character does retail such words. They are 
words of the utmost power and penetration. Such 
words as ‘H. B., my own sweet love’ when said by 
a certain person are absolutely convincing.” 
(Ringing laughter): “‘H. B., my own sweet 
love? To you Ingram? That’s really comic!” 


Miss Gray: What a hearty laugh! She is a woman 
who takes an interest in everything, and she is well 
able to laugh. This is an excellent record, and it 
leaves you in no doubt about the loudness and 
heartiness of Charmy’s laughter. 
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A barbarous island. And contempt will pierce 
even the shell of a tortoise. The most zealous saint 
could not require me to sleep in peace with such 
loud and genuine laughter in my ears. 


THE GRAMOPHONE REcorpD (a resounding outburst 
of laughter): “I’m sorry for your sake that I 
have to go to the States, H. B., my own sweet 
love!” (A fresh outburst of laughter.) 


Miss Gray: It’s mean, it’s mean. Mean curs that 
you are. You’ll stop laughing, you curs. 

The sun will not warm me while she can laugh. 
There is no tang in the sea, no ease in sleep, and 
no relish in food for me so long as such vulgar 
laughter goes ringing into the world. 
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Scent 2: An Hour or RECKONING 


On Miss Gray’s Yacht. In the cabin. Candles burn- 
ing. A serious and formal atmosphere. Miss Gray 
and Incram are at table. 


Incram: Why all these candles, Deborah, when you 
have electric light? 


Miss Gray: Help yourself to something, Ingram. 
Although a certain lady is supposed to keep a 
better table than I do, I think that tonight even a 
Fifth Avenue gourmet would be satisfied with my 
arrangements. 


Incram: Why are we having this solemn music? 
Why is the table covered with white flowers as if 
this were a funeral? 


Miss Gray: I’ve chosen Pommard for you tonight, 
because it’s your favourite wine. 


Incram: Why have you got yourself up in such 
state? What’s all this Ku-Klux-Klan flummery 
for, Deborah? 


Miss Gray: Perhaps it’s all rather in bad taste. 
But what else can you expect? This is a barbarous 
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island; its traditions were founded by transported 
convicts. In any case, I didn’t want two giants like 
you and myself to say good-bye to each other as 
casually as two herrings. 


Incram: Say good-bye? Are you thinking of leav- 
ing the Brown Islands? 


Miss Gray: I admit it must be disappointing for 
you not to be able to see the bill through after 
your invaluable co-operation in getting it going. 


Incram: Co-operation? Not see it through? I 
won’t be trifled with like this. Talk to me in plain 
words like a sensible woman, instead of twisting 


like a tadpole. 


Miss Gray: That’s right, Ingram; make a scene! 
There’s a certain liveliness in the account you’ve 
run up, Mr. Ingram; and it can’t be denied that 
there are several impressive items on the credit 
side. You have every right to assert yourself 
loudly now that the hour of reckoning has come. 


Incram: Will you have the goodness to explain to 
me exactly why I’m figuring in this childish and 
tenth-rate scenario? 


Miss Gray: Look at this cheque, please. It’s the 
result of my long and wearisome negotiations with 
Moscow about Mr. H. B. Ingram. They are now 
at this point, that if I hand over this cheque before 
twelve o’clock tonight to the gentlemen in Moscow, 
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proceedings against the said Mr. Ingram will be 
dropped. 


Incram: Yes, I thought you’d manage to square 
them. 


Miss Gray: Well, there you are; that’s why I asked 
you to come tonight. (She tears up the cheque.) 


Incram: What does this mean? 


Miss Gray: It means that I discard you. I leave 
Moscow a free hand. 


Incram (very white): You want to help in mur- 
dering me? 


Miss Gray: ITve come to the conclusion that the 
goods are not worth the price. 


Incram: I refuse to play a part in your ridiculous 
melodrama of murdered paramours. I have other 


fish to fry. 
Miss Gray (does not answer). 


Incram: I suppose you’re thinking of that free and 
easy evening, Debsy. But nobody had any reason 
to expect a heavyweight like you to take things 
like a flapper. 


Miss Gray (does not answer). 


Incram: The race had been so exciting, and we 
had all been drinking, and Charmy Peruchacha is 
unquestionably a dazzling beauty ; why shouldn’t 
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one indulge her sometimes? You’re too well versed 
in human nature not to know that every woman 
enjoys hearing other women run down. Charmy 
would have kept it up against me for ever if I had 
held my tongue, but who would have imagined that 
Debsy Gray would take a thing like that seriously? 


Miss Gray: I was mistaken enough to take you 
seriously, Ingram. I told you before that I prob- 
ably wouldn’t be able to stand it if you were to 
laugh. 


Incram: You said you could stand it. 


Miss Gray: AndIdid. But now I’m going to make 
you pay for it. Fortunately that’s in my power. 


Incram: I’m not going to plunge into metaphysics. 
Tve no gift for lyrical outbursts. 


Miss Gray: You found plenty to say on that eve- 
ning anyhow. 

Incram: But my worst enemy couldn’t say I was 
lyrical. Quite seriously, Debsy, to put it plainly: 
of course a man sleeps with a beauty, if she hasn’t 
too many objections. But out of bed, out of mind. 
You and I, Deborah, that’s quite a different thing, 
that’s something real. I only did a bit of clowning, 
for five minutes, and now I’m sorry for it. And 
that’s all there is to the silly affair. It’s wiped out. 
Forgotten. Well, what about it, little Debsy? Do 
we raise a cheer for Deborah Gray and H. B. 
Ingram? 
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Miss Gray: Turned down. That’s where you’ve 
made a mistake, Ingram. It’s true that five female 
rats out of six try to get to the males, but you 
trusted in that too confidently; you didn’t take it 
into account that I might be the sixth. 


Incram: The sixth? I took it for granted that you 
were the five in one. But let’s stop this nonsense. 
The men in Moscow aren’t given to joking, and it’s 
only half an hour to twelve o’clock. You’ve just 
time to send off that cheque. 


Miss Gray: You can bolster up your wretched cast- 
iron optimism by hoping against hope that you’ll 
get round me, but you’ll only be bluffing yourself. 

Incram (despairingly): God of Israel! You can’t 
simply wipe a fellow like me off the slate. You 


can’t simply say “I expected something different 
from you. Vanish!” 


Miss Gray: I expected something different from 
you. Vanish! 


Incram: You allowed the whole world to laugh at 
you. And you joined in. 


Miss Gray: I didn’t allow you to do it. 


Incram: One should always be able to listen to 
plain facts. 


Miss Gray: People who indulge in the sport of 
telling the truth must be prepared to stand the 
consequences. 
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Incram: I’m not one of your ordinary fellows who 
can be had in bakers’ dozens. 


Miss Gray: That’s just why I couldn’t have you 
laughing at me. And you knew that beforehand. 
But didn’t you do it in spite of me? Didn’t you 
make a vaudeville of words which should never have 
been repeated? Didn’t you think you had only to 
put your arm round my waist to have me trembling 
and saying “H. B., my own sweet love?” Well, 
there’s nothing doing! You’ve come a cropper, my 
own sweet love. A cropper, you common bully! 


Incram: Do you imagine you'll ever get anybody 
to sleep with you for love of your face? An At- 
lantic Ocean of oil wouldn’t make you anything 
but the Chimpanzee. 


Miss Gray: Splendid! Make up your account! 
Fling the items in my face! Get it all out! A man 
in your plight naturally has to get things off his 
chest. 


Incram: It’s an idiotic world in which a man like 
me can come to grief because of a woman who 
makes capital out of her ugliness. You know your- 
self that you’ve only got the better of me because 
you’re not a woman, but a monstrosity. 


Miss Gray: Splendid! Well done! But it doesn’t 
help you any. You’ve come a cropper, Ingram! A 


big cropper! A colossal cropper! 
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Incram: Stop your silly laughter. T’ll wring your 
ugly neck. 

Miss Gray: Is it amusing for a woman like me to 
say “my own sweet love” to a man? Then it’s also 
amusing to see a man’s cup slip from his lip a third 
time. A cropper, my own sweet love! You horse- 
dealer! You and your conceit, you stuck-up bully! 


IncrAM (seizing her): Come on! 
Miss Gray: What do you want? 


Incram: To go to bed. With you. 

Miss Gray: ‘Telling lies again? You bully! Do you 
think that I was ever taken in by you? Do you 
think I ever believed a word of it when you said 


that a sea of oil could fire a man’s blood? You 
idiot! You idiot of a liar! 


Incram: I wasn’t lying. You have stirred me 


deeply. 
Miss Gray: And yet you could lawgh? 
Incram: It’s true in spite of all that. 
Miss Gray: Yes, because it’s ten minutes to twelve. 
Incram: It will be just as true after twelve. 


Miss Gray: Even if it is true, it’s my turn now to 
laugh. I love you, Ingram, but I won’t hand out 
that cheque. I love you because you have an ugly 
heart; but the Moscow people are going to chew 
you up, and I can laugh! 
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Incram (seizing her): Come on, you Chimpanzee! 


Miss Gray: Who submits now? (She frees herself, 
and dances about.) Who has the laugh? Who has 
to submit? I shan’t go the way of the five! I 
shan’t hand out the cheque! (She sits down ex- 
hausted, and recovers her breath.) You're going 
to disappear, Ingram. You’re going to feed the 
fishes. There won’t be a trace of you left on the 
Brown Islands, except that a few people have taken 
to saying “God of Israel!” I won’t hand out the 
cheque. You’re done for, Ingram. I love you, In- 
gram. I love you for your strong jaw, and I love 
you for your ugly heart. (She falls silent. Drinks. 
Then very soberly): You did that very well: it 
was a good stroke at the very last to make me al- 
most believe that you were acting in good faith. 
I have a business proposition to put before you, 
Ingram. Didn’t you once say that I could score off 
my disappointments as a woman and turn them 
into successful business? 


Incram: I’m quite willing to let you make a bit. 


Miss Gray: How long do you think it would take 
your income from the Oil Company to pay off the 
cheque for Moscow? 


Incram: Three years at the most. But you can 
have all that’s coming to me for five years. 


Miss Gray: You give up, of course, and this time 
finally, your total claims under our agreement. 
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Also you’ll pay back the amounts you have re- 
ceived from us since you were admitted into part- 
nership. 


Incram: 'That’s pure extortion. 


Miss Gray: Of course itis. Further, you’ll transfer 
your account in the National Bank . . . 


Incram: What! You know?... 
Miss Gray: Yes, I know all about that account. 


Incram: But if I transfer that account to you, I’ll 


be a beggar. 


Miss Gray: Well, you’ll transfer that account to 
the Island Oil Company. 


Incram: You will have got the Russian concessions 


very cheap, Debsy. 


Miss Gray: And you, H. B., will leave the Island 
alive. (She rings.) 


Incram: The Russians will have left by this time. 


Miss Gray: We'll know that in a minute. Put it in 
writing, Ingram. 


Incram (begins to write). 
(Enter UncLE OBaDIAH. ) 
Miss Gray: Are the Russians still here? 


Uncris Osapian: Just on the point of leaving. 
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Miss Gray: ‘Tell them they’ll get what they want in 
five minutes. This gentleman, Uncle Obadiah, 
wishes to leave the Island this very night. Wireless 
the “California” that there’s a launch leaving here 
tonight which she is to pick up. 


Uncrz Opapian: Are you in such a hurry, Mr. In- 
gram? 


Miss Gray: Yes, he’s in a great hurry. 


Uncre Opapiau: That’s an original and gallant 
way of travelling. 


Miss Gray: The Russians have no time to lose. 
(Eait UnctEe Opaptian.) 


Incram (handing over what he has written): You'll 
let me have ten thousand dollars as a tip, won’t 
you, Miss Gray, after cleaning me out in such first- 
class style? 


Miss Gray: Yes, as an expert you must admit that 
I’ve done the job thoroughly. 


Incram: My good concessions gone. My connection 
with Moscow gone. I can’t even draw a profitable 
conclusion from it all, for you’re an abnormality, 
an exception. I was puffed up with well-founded 
hopes when I set foot on these Islands, and now I 
am leaving them as bare as a plucked chicken. 


Miss Gray: Yes, Ingram. I’ve got your Russian 
concessions, and very cheaply. 
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Incram: God of Israel! The very way you’ve 
fleeced me goes to my head. 


Miss Gray: There’s your ten thousand. It’ll take 
you some little time, my lad, to fatten them up 
again. 


Uncre Opapian (enters): The Russians will wait 
five minutes, not a minute more. 

Miss Gray: Here, give them this cheque. 

Incram: ‘Till we meet again, Deborah Gray. 


Miss Gray: That will be never, H. B. Ingram. It’s 
good-bye, my plucked and fleeced Ingram. But I 
wish you hadn’t forced me into such a good stroke 
of business. 
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Scene 3: StruccLteE Between A CHIMPANZEE 
AND A Witp Fitty, anp APOTHEOSIS 


In Miss Gray’s Villa. Night. 


Miss Gray (alone): It’s a pity I had to get rid of 
that man Ingram. My body remembers many men, 
my eyes remember many men, but my heart remem- 
bers only this man Ingram. He had a good strong 
jaw, and he went down fighting. 

It’s not easy to make oil and love run in harness 
together. But since we’re human beings and not 
rats, there must be some way of combining the 
desire of the five with the desire of the one. 

This night will see the fate of Charmy Peru- 
chacha decided, and also the fate of the Island Oil 
Company. The Island is no good without its oil. 
The Island is no good with Charmy Peruchacha on 
it. Very few people will understand why I am 
taking the risk of pouring all the oil on the Island 
into the sea only for the sake of sweeping Charmy 
away with it. Perhaps Lelly Holyday will under- 
stand it. 

One thing is certain: I can’t sleep while Charmy 
is able to laugh, while she can think of the stories 
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of my friend Ingram. (She walks about with danc- 
ing steps.) Her laughter won’t be much longer in 
the world. Her laughter won’t be in the world 
much longer. No, not much longer will her laugh- 
ter be in the world. 

Even if every drop of oil is lost in the sea, 
Charmy will be disposed of, and Debsy Gray will 
be able to sleep again. 


CotonEeL Monson (enters): Our Immigration Bill 
is done for, absolutely! Only yesterday it was sure 
of going through. Yesterday the Island Company’s 
success seemed as firmly established as the Rocky 
Mountains. The Secretary of State’s telegram 
had definitely committed the Government. If I 
could only get hold of the mean skunk who pub- 
lished it, and tar and feather him, I could meet 
death with an easy conscience! It’s absolutely in- 
comprehensible to me how that telegram could ever 
have got into the papers. Nobody knew about it 
but you and the three of us. 


Miss Gray: It was Charmy Peruchacha who sent 
it to the papers. 


Coronet Monson: Charmy Peruchacha? But how 
on earth ? Who gave it away to her? 





Miss Gray: I gave it away to her. 


Cotonet Monson (sinks into a chair and gapes at 
her with his mouth open). 


Miss Gray: Don’t gape at me like that, Freddy. 
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Don’t you think that it would be possible to bring 
an action for high treason against a person who 
published a secret telegram like that at a critical 
moment? The chief of police thinks so. The chief 
of police has issued a warrant for Charmy’s arrest. 
He has agreed, in order to avoid a scandal, to let 
me talk the whole thing over personally and con- 
fidentially with Miss Charmian Peruchacha. Have 
you stopped gaping yet, Freddy? 


Cotone~L Monson: Since your grandfather sank 
the first shaft here, the blood and sweat of three 
generations have gone into making these Islands 
the oil centre of the world. You, Debsy Gray, have 
done more yourself than any of them. And now 
you’re flinging away the whole Company simply 
for the sake of giving a silly goose a headache for 
a night or two! This is the first time, Miss Gray, 
that you’ve allowed your private affairs to inter- 
fere with business. 


Miss Gray: Oh, not the first time, Freddy. You’re 
forgetting about H. B. 

Coronet Monson: But that was a good stroke of 
business. 


Miss Gray: I’m sorry to say it was. This time it’s 
a bad one. I admit that this time I’m risking a 
pretty high stake for my own amusement. 


Cotonet Monson: A high stake? God of Israel! 
You’ve simply wrecked the Island Company. 
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.Miss Gray: For aman of your years, Freddy, don’t 
you think you’re a bit rash in your conclusions? 
Perhaps we can save the bill yet. 


Cotonet Monson: Yov’re as full of hallucinations 
as a bankrupt film manager. It would take a 
master stroke to save the Immigration Bill now. 


Miss Gray: Perhaps one will happen. 


Cotonet Monson: I admire your optimism, but 
what could happen? 


Miss Gray: One should never be parsimonious, 
Freddy, either with one’s nerves, or with the lives 
of one’s nearest and dearest, or with one’s own life. 
But least of all with one’s dollars! 


Coronet Monson: But who is there that you can 
buy? Everybody in the States who could be 
bought has been bought already. 


Miss Gray: ‘There are people on the other side of 
the sea. What if Japan were to intervene, for 
instance? 


Coronet Monson: Japan? 


Miss Gray: What if Japan decides to withdraw her 
protest against the immigration restrictions pro- 
vided that the Oil Islands are left free? 


Cotonet Monson: But that’s out of the question. 


Miss Gray: Nothing’s out of the question. Because 
of Mr. Ingram’s departure and the acquisition of 
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the Russian concessions we have many posts to fill 
in the directorate and the departments. Now, since 
we have so many coloured workers already, why 
shouldn’t we fill these vacancies with gentlemen 
from Japan? 


Cotone~L Monson: Yow’re a heavyweight, Debsy. 


Miss Gray: Have you discovered that too, Freddy? 
Yes, some people can achieve things without being 
dazzling beauties. You’ve always been on my side, 


Colonel. 


CotonEeL: Anybody who isn’t a blockhead must be 
on your side. 


Miss Gray: That was a glorious time we had in 
Hawaii. A certain globetrotter can say what he 
likes about windbags, but we had many an ardent 


night. Do you remember, Freddy? 


Coronet Monson: This Japanese idea of yours 
puts you in the same class as Roosevelt, or Shake- 
speare, or Edison, or Darwin. 


Miss Gray: It’s a pity, Freddy, that you don’t 


want to remember that trip to Hawaii. 


Cotonret Monson: In spite of the posts at our 
disposal, there’s still a fifty-fifty chance that 
Japan won’t intervene. And even if she does, it 
would have to be almost immediately: 


Miss Gray: We'll know that in less than half an 
hour, Freddy. At four o’clock Japanese time the 
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opposition is to put the question to the Govern- 
ment. The debate is to be broadcast. The very 
first statements of the Government will tell us what 
Japan has decided to do. You’re the only person, 
Colonel, to whom I’ve shown all my hand, al- 
though you don’t remember the trip to Hawaii. 


Cotonet Monson: No, I don’t remember it. But 
whatever happens, I’m as happy as a drunken 
sailor to think that Debsy Gray, the mother of 
the Brown Islands, should hit on such a great 
idea. (Ezit.) 


Miss Gray (alone): He’s rather upset because I’m 
playing ducks and drakes with the Company in 
order to dispose of Charmy. The old boy can’t 
understand that it’s worth risking all that oil 
simply to gladden one’s heart. H. B. would have 
understood it. The said H. B. was quite right: 
Freddy is a windbag after all. 


SNIFFKINS (entering): The lady is here, Miss Gray. 
Miss Gray: You exercised the utmost discretion, I 
suppose, in bringing her here? 


Snirrxins: The lady in question was arrested in her 
own villa by the secret police. She has been 
brought here in her own car, and nobody could 
have noticed anything unusual at all. 


Miss Gray: Good. I shall now interview the lady 
as the chief of police requires, and when I have 
finished I shall ring for you. If I say: “We have 
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finished,” then you will convey the lady to prison 
as quickly as possible. Butif Isay: “Please carry 
out your instructions,” you will drive the car 
straight to the harbour. If there should be any at- 
tempt there to rescue her, you must frustrate the 
attempt at all costs, even at the cost of the lady’s 
life. You understand me? 


Snirrxins: Yes, Miss Gray. If you say: “Please 
carry out your instructions,” I am to convey the 
lady to the harbour. If she attempts to escape, I 
frustrate her escape, even at the cost of her life. 


Miss Gray: Good. 
(Evit Snirrx1ns.) 
Miss Gray (alone): Now it’s in her hands. 


CuarMiAn (entering): My dear Viscountess, this 
is surely a queer joke of yours, to force me into 
visiting you like this. 


Miss Gray: Notso queer, Miss Peruchacha, as your 
joke in handing over certain State papers ‘to 
Japan. In Washington they appreciate your joke 
so little that they are instituting proceedings for 
high treason against its author. As I wish to avoid 
a scandal in the Brown Islands I have deferred to 
the wishes of the chief of police and have con- 
sented to talk it over with you personally and con- 


fidentially. 


Cuarmian: I am surprised, Lady Westmoreland, 
at your wishing to avoid a scandal on an island 
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which has for years done nothing but scandalize 
the whole world. 


Miss Gray: Am I to take this as a confession? 
CuarMiIAN: Is this a cross-examination? 


Miss Gray: You won’t go far wrong if you con- 
sider it as such. Why did you hand over these 
papers to Japan? 


Cuarmi1an: To smash up the damned bill, and the 
Island Company along with it. 


Miss Gray: Are you advised that the Company will 
go smash? 


CHARMIAN: I am advised that the bottom will be 
knocked out of the Company’s shares today. 


Miss Gray: Perhaps your advisers are right—for 
today. With a face like yours it’s easy to carry 
out a bluff, but you can’t do it for long. 


Cuarmian: With a face like yours no bluff would 
be of any use at all. And even when you plaster 
it with cheques, the men shrink away afterwards 
and wish they hadn’t done it. 


Miss Gray: We have discussed that already, Miss 
Charmian. After an automobile race, I think. I 
am always able to listen to facts. But I am not so 
foolish as to give them away. 


Cuarmian: Then I'll give you a few facts, Debsy 
Gray. Bankruptcy’s one of them. You’re ruined. 
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You won’t be able to buy yourself any more men. 
You’ve lost all your oil. You’ve got nothing left 
but your face. 


Miss Gray: I’ve got the better of my face all my 
life. What have you got the better of, Charmy 
Peruchacha? 


Cuarmian: Whenever I said “my own sweet love” 
to a man, he trembled. None of them found it 
easy to laugh whenever I said that. 


Miss Gray: If I was so ridiculous, why did you 
hate me then, Charmy? 


CuarMiIAn: Because you spoilt the Island for me 
with your face and your oil. And now the oil’s 
gone. And there’s nothing left but laughter. 


Miss Gray: Do you enjoy your triumph, Charmy? 


Cuarmian: Yes,I do. I enjoy it better than men. I 
enjoy it better than anything else in the world. 
What will you do now, Debsy? You won’t be able 
now to send your filthy coolies through my garden, 
and the sea wind will blow away the reek of oil for 
ever. You won’t be able now to wheedle men into 
your bed with your damned dollars. 


Miss Gray: Contempt will pierce even the shell of 
a tortoise. Have you considered that, Miss Char- 
mian? 


CHARMIAN: Yes, and I’ve considered this too, that 
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anyone with a face like yours needs to be success- 
ful, at least. You’re not even successful. 


Miss Gray: Perhaps you’ve traded on your beauty 
to no avail. Perhaps the Island Company won’t go 
smash. Your advisers have learned a good many 
things in my school, but perhaps I know a thing 
or two yet that’s beyond them. 


CuarMian: Hot air, Debsy. You’re done for. You 
won’t be able to intercept any more ships of mine, 
and you won’t be able to spoil any more of my 
garden parties. 


Miss Gray: Even if the Brown Islands are freed 
from the reek of oil, you’re under arrest meanwhile. 


CuarMiaAn: Every day’s a red-letter day for me, 
prison or no prison, as long as I know that the Oil 
Islands are being wiped off the map. Your villa’s 
as good as ruined, Debsy Gray, and the old Brown 
Islands are springing up again round your tanks 
and your stinking oil-shafts. 


Miss Gray: Don’t say anything against my Island. 
It’s a good island, an island of work, and very dear 
to me. I quite admit that you don’t fit in with the 
Island. Your villa’s a disturbance, and your lovers 
are a disturbance. The scent you use doesn’t go 
with the reek of oil. You can draw your own con- 
clusions. As surely as I am called the Chimpanzee 
you will never be called the mistress of the Brown 
Islands. Do you want to waste your best years in 
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prison? Today it’s still possible for me to get you 
off. I have a fair bargain to offer you. Sell me 
the Villa Peruchacha, and quit the Island, and I'll 
settle your affair for you. 


Cuarmian (laughs heartily). 


Miss Gray: You have a hearty and _ infectious 
laugh, Miss Charmian Peruchacha. (After a 
pause): If there is any message you would like 
me to deliver, or anything else that I can do for 
you, I am at your service. 


Cuarmian: That sounds as if I were bound for the 
electric chair. It makes my knees tremble and my 
skin creep. 


Miss Gray: You shouldn’t meddle with politics if 
your nerves are no better than that. Wouldn’t you 
rather abandon the Island? 


Cxuarmian: Not at all, dear Viscountess. I find this 
duel much too amusing. If you want to deliver a 
message for me, remember me to our friend H. B. 
Ingram, if he’s still to be found. 


Miss Gray: I will do my best to have the message 
delivered, Miss Charmian. I am sorry that we’ve 
come to a deadlock. Adieu, Miss Peruchacha. (She 


rings. Enter SNIFFKINS.) 
Please carry out your instructions, Mr. Sniffkins. 


(Exeunt CHarMian and SNIFFKINS.) 
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Miss Gray (alone): And now even if the Oil Islands 
do go up in smoke over this affair, my pulse is 
steady and I am breathing regularly. It’s a good 
thing that I’ve got rid of this thorn in my flesh. 

So now she’s being driven to the harbour. She 
steps out of the car. There’s a strong smell of 
oil in the harbour. There are one or two black 
ships loaded with barrels. I admit that they’re 
ugly, these ships of mine, Charmy. But they can’t 
be made to look pretty. Oil makes everything 
filthy. 

She looks at the cranes, the ships, the barrels. 
Then a few people make a rush: there’s a scuffle, 
and some shouting. One shot rings out—perhaps 
two or three shots. T’ll do some work now. No, I 
won’t do any work. I feel deliciously lazy now. Pll 
be able to sleep soundly, even if Japan fails me. 
This is a good world. The best of all possible 
worlds. 


Coronet Monson (enters): It’s just four o’clock 
by Japanese time. This should be the decisive 
moment, provided, that is, that we can pick up 
Japan. (He busies himself with the wireless set.) 


Unc ie Osapran (enters): Don’t say a word to me, 
Debsy. Spare me your reasons. Perhaps her 
death was a necessity. But I’m no longer young, 
and I don’t need to vindicate my manhood. 


Miss Gray: As for me, in spite of the gravity of 
the oil crisis, I know that I'll sleep soundly tonight. 
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That’s not a mere justification. I have no gift of 
eloquence. But when I was absorbed in the docu- 
ments of Miss Peruchacha’s case I fell asleep and 
had a dream. I was in the dock. And everybody 
in court, the judge, the prosecuting attorney, the 
counsel for the defence, the jury and the spectators 
had all only one face, mine. It was a desperate 
struggle. I was acquitted. 


Uncie Ospapiau: I have proved to you that there 
isn’t anything in the world I can’t turn into a 
rhyme about dollars, but I won’t write a line about 
Charmian’s death. I’m through with all that. 


Cotonet Monson (still busy with the wireless): 
Your petroleum odes are excellent, sir. 


Uncie Opapian: They are excellent, but for the 
future I’d rather translate Homer. 


Miss Gray: I had hoped, Uncle Obadiah, that your 
logic would be proof against anything, even 
against the destruction of a soft white skin. It has 
been pleasant for me to have someone at hand who 
understood me. 


Uncte OsapiaAH: It’s not because her skin was soft. 
Nor because a less drastic solution would probably 
have been found if your opponent had been of a 
less dazzling beauty. Nor is it because the sight of 
her warmed me like a good drink. It’s simply that 
my breath has been taken away. I want to trans- 
late the classics for schoolchildren, and leave the 
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production of literature for business men to a 
younger generation. So I want you to let me go, 


Debsy. 


Cotonet Monson (at the wireless): You’re a sen- 
timentalist, Uncle Obadiah. 


Unctie Osapiau: I wish you heartily every success 
with your bill, Debsy. (Ezit.) 


Coronet Monson (at the wireless): ve got Tokio 
now. 


Miss Gray: Lust makes them all sentimental. 

A Voicr on THE WirELEss (speaks in Japanese). 

CotoneLt Monson: The leader of the opposition. 
(Applause on the wireless.) 


Seconp Voice oN THE Wirretess (speaks in 
Japanese). 


Cotonet Monson (whispering hoarsely in his eaxcite- 
ment): This is the Government’s declaration. 


Tumrp Voice on THE WrretEss (speaks in 
Japanese). 


Tur CoLonet anp Miss Gray (listen eagerly; then 
break into broad smiles). 


Miss Gray: They’re going to intervene. 


CotoneL Monson: Japan is going to intervene! 
God of Israel! Debsy, your technique is mar- 
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vellous! Three cheers for Debsy Gray, the mother 
of the Brown Islands! 


Miss Gray: I feel in great form, Freddy. True, 
Uncle Obadiah has deserted me, but my appetite 
is excellent. Ill go sailing in the yacht, I'll enjoy 
myself, and I’ll sleep soundly. Contempt will pierce 
even the shell of a tortoise; but I think that from 
today people will consider twice before they look 
down on me. My new workers are coming. They 
don’t smell good, these white workers of mine and 
these hordes of coloured ones; the whole island 
doesn’t smell good; it’s a barbaric island. But it 
suits me. 


CURTAIN 
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ACT ONE 


Scene 1: End of April, 1775. The delegates of 
the East India Company come to Calcutta to 
control the acticns of the Governor-General. 


Board Room. The delegates, Mr. Barwett, 
CotoneL Monson, GENERAL Ciaverinc, Sm 
Puitie Francis, a pale, heavy man with clumsy 
movements, are taking iced drinks while they wait 
for the Governor. 


A Servant (flings the door open and announces) : 
The Governor-General. 


(Warren Hastines enters with CowPeEr, 
his secretary, a thick-set young man with 
an expression of cool effrontery.) 


Hastincs (with a touch of informal elegance) : 
Please take your drinks with you. 


(They seat themselves at the middle table.) 


(Introducing) : Mr. Cowper, my secretary. You 
have no objections to his being present? 


Monson (somewhat uneasily): A pleasure. 


Hastines (reads from a manuscript): I hereby de- 
clare this meeting opened. I welcome the Com- 
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pany’s representatives once more to Calcutta. I 
trust that by intelligent co-operation we shall 
vindicate the confidence which the Crown, the Par- 
liament, and the directors of the East India Com- 
pany have given us. It is very hot. Will you 
permit my secretary to read the rest of my speech? 


Monson (looking wp documents): Certainly. 
Hastincs: Thank you. Please go on, Cowper. 


Cowper (reads): ‘Gentlemen, you have asked per- 
mission to examine the files of the Government in 
order to form an opinion of the outer and inner 
policy of the Company from the time when I took 
office until the present day. I have given instruc- 
tions to my staff to put all the necessary material 
in your hands, and to give you any information 
you may desire. Now although I do not admit 
that, in the three short weeks you have been in 
Bengal, you can have succeeded in understanding 
the Indian situation completely, and although the 
ever intensifying famine in the middle Ganges 
provinces demands my whole and undivided at- 
tention, yet at your urgent demand I have fixed 
our first meeting for today. I ask you therefore, 
gentlemen, for your opinion on the affairs of the 
Company, and for any suggestions you may have.” 


Hastincs: Please proceed. 


Monson (dry, bureaucratic): To our regret we are 
not in a position to express our trust and confi- 
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dence in the Governor-General, glad as we would 
be to do so. 


Francis (conventional, cold): Unfortunately. (He 
draws in Clavering) : General Clavering? 


Craverine (purple, choleric, unfolds an enormously 
long manuscript): I have concerned myself in 
particular with the duties and privileges of the 
staff as the Governor-General has thought fit to 
regulate them. There are no less than thirty-four 
points on which I find the Governor-General’s ad- 
ministration to be inefficient and even sometimes, 
yes, actually corrupt. 


Hastines: We are listening. 
Craverine: First point: the salt monopoly. 


Cowrrr (taking note): First point: the salt 
monopoly. 


Criaverine: First and foremost, I must express my 
astonishment that Mr. Hastings has left the salt 
monopoly all the time in the hands of private 
officials. 


Monson: There’s private officials, too, point four. 


Ciavertnc: That he does not know how to retrieve 
this most important source of revenue for the 
Company’s coffers. 


Hastincs: How do we reply to that, Cowper? 
Cowrrr: You are aware, gentlemen, that in the old 
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days our staff had a free hand to carry on busi- 
ness for their own profit, as much as they liked. 
A blind man might have seen that our men were 
abusing their position and oppressing the natives 
damnably. The rascals actually went so far dur- 
ing the last famine as to profiteer in rice and hold 
back the means of life. The prices soared like a 
rocket and the Hindus died off like flies. Mr. 
Hastings put an end to that abuse by forbidding 
his staff once and for all to trade on their own, 
and in compensation for the perquisites they lost 
in this way, he gave them the salt monopoly. 


Ciaverinc: Compensation! Why compensation? I 
don’t see that there needed to be any question of 
compensation. 


Barwe tt (ill-hwmoured, middle-aged) : It’s because 
the staff’s salary is beggarly. 


Monson: Then their salary should surely have been 
raised? 

BarweE.u: The directors in London turned it down; 
they had the power to do that much. 


Hasrines (kindly, informative) : I couldn’t get Lon- 
don to help us out with our sinking revenues. 

Craverinc: But you could give away the salt 
monopoly! 


Hastincs: The stuff brought us £30,000. To raise 
the salaries they would have had to fork out 
£50,000 at least. 
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CLAVERING (pugnaciously) : I see that the Governor- 
General is bent on principle on opposing every 
one of our objections to his measures. It was only 
to be expected after the way he chose to receive us. 


Hastines: Kindly express yourself precisely. 


Ciaverine: It’s a trifle. As the ruling body of this 
country, my colleagues and I had expected to be 
saluted with twenty-one volleys, a concession which 
is customarily made even to native princes. 


CowPrer (guffaws). 


Hastines: I must call you to order, Cowper. I 
ordered seventeen volleys to be fired, because Lord 
Clive and I have always contented ourselves with 
that number. Perhaps, General, I reflected that 
you and your two colleagues only represented a 
part of the administration. 


Ciaverine: Yes, but the majority. 


Hasrtines: True, in my somewhat arduous battle with 
the famine, I did not take that sufficiently into 
consideration, perhaps. What do you think, Cow- 
per? If the gentlemen wish it, we could fire the 
extra five volleys yet? 


Francis: We want to avoid all personalities, Mr. 
Hastings. The Governor-General has been accus- 
tomed hitherto to manage without control lands 
which contain more human beings than the king- 
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doms of Louis XV and Maria Theresa put to- 
gether. That a man in such a position should not 
welcome with open arms those who have come to 
divide his mantle with him—that is understand- 
able, even if it is also regrettable. All the more 
regrettable, as from a perusal of those curious 
documents I am convinced that, if I may use an 
expression of Mr. Hastings’, the affair can’t end 
without a devilish thorough washing of dirty linen. 
For if General Clavering finds only thirty-four 
points in the inner administration of Indian affairs 
that challenge censure, I, to my regret, can only 
call the whole fabric of Mr. Hastings’ policy a 
wide-spread network of grave errors and, yes, I’m 
sorry to say, of actual failures. I can’t enumerate 
as yet, nor adequately expose, all the events which 
have driven me to this extraordinarily harsh judg- 
ment (Slight bow.) on a man of genius; but I must 
insist on one thing: that at least the most crying 
business should be discussed at once, an affair, I 
confidently hope, for which some of his subordi- 
nates, rather than the Governor-General, are to be 
blamed, an affair, too, which is calculated to stain 
our name for ever and to excite the indignation of 
all Kurope. 


Hastines: Of what are you speaking? 


Francis: Of the Oudh affair naturally. Of the suc- 
cessful way in which the Begum of Oudh and her 
mother were robbed at the express desire of the 
Government, and to its great profit. 
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Barweii: You mean the just punishment of two 
women who were plotting and intriguing against 


England? 


Hastines (waves BaRweE .t aside, and signs to Fran- 
cis to continue): Please go on, Sir Philip. 


Francis: The deceased Nabob’s mother and wife 
inherited immense properties from him and a great 
part of his jewels, which the people estimate at 
something like £2,000,000. The secure possession 
of these riches was guaranteed to the two princesses 
formally and expressly by the Governor-General 
after a great deal of negotiation. Is that so? 


Hastincs: Yes. 


Francis: The present Nabob, from whom—I am 
ashamed to have to say it—we have extorted his 
last lac of rupees 





BarweE.u: Extorted! 
Cowrer (writes): Extorted? Extorted. 
Barwe.u (attempts to speak). 


Hastines (waves him aside): Be quiet, Barwell. 


Francis (continuing) : ——extorted his last lac of 
rupees, proved convincingly to the Government of 
Bengal that with all the will in the world he could 
not pay any more. What did Mr. Hastings do? 
He made a treaty with the Nabob which empow- 
ered him to confiscate the properties of his mother 
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and grandmother, the very properties whose pos- 
session had been guaranteed to the princesses by 
our administration. The Company’s troops were 
marched to Fezzabad and occupied the princesses’ 
palace. 


Criaverinc: Who had been careful all along to avoid 
any offence. 


Francis: Who had proved their devotion to England 
at all times and in every way. ‘The princesses 
were held prisoners in their rooms, princesses of an 
independent state! And they and their ladies in 
waiting were sent so little food that they were 
almost starved. But they neither gave in, nor 
handed over the jewels. Sharper measures were 
adopted. Their chief minister and their steward 
were both arrested, two inoffensive old men. They 
were imprisoned, cast in fetters and left to starve. 
The princesses did not give in. (Pause.) What 
happened further, gentlemen, you would hesitate 
to believe on my bare word. So I have brought an 
eye-witness with me. He is waiting in the ante- 
chamber. Will you please, Mr. Hastings, com- 
mand him to be admitted. 


Hastincs: Who is this man? 
Francis: Sir John Burney, a lieutenant in the ser- 
vice of the Company at present stationed at Luck- 


now. 
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Hastincs: Hm. (With interest): How comes the 
lieutenant to be in Calcutta, when he is stationed 
at Lucknow? 


Francis: I have obtained a permit from Major 
Palmer, his commanding officer, allowing him to 
come here. 


Hastines: I am sorry about Major Palmer. He 
is a deserving officer. 


Cxiavertnc: What do you mean by that? 


Hastines: The major is discharged from the service 
of the Company. My officers are forbidden to take 
part in politics. Will you see that this is done, 
Cowper? 


Francis: Because he complied with a wish of the 
representatives of the Company? 


Hastines: Because he acted in contravention of my 
commands. I have never received any instructions 
to the effect that I should share the supreme mili- 
tary command with the representatives of the Com- 
pany. (Rings; to the Servant): Lieutenant 
Burney. 


(Enter LrzeuTENANT Burney.) 


You are Lieutenant Burney, of Major Palmer’s 
division, stationed at Lucknow? 


Burney: Yes, your Highness. 


Hastines (to Francis): Please put your questions. 
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Francis: You had the custody of the imprisoned 
ministers of the Begums of Oudh? 


Burner: Yes, sir. 

Francis: How old were these two men? 

Burney: One was sixty-three, the other sixty-seven. 
Francis: Where were the prisoners lodged? 


Burney: First in the prison at Fezzabad, then in 
military confinement at Lucknow. 


Francis: Along with others? 
Burney: No. In solitary confinement. 


Francis: What rations did they get? 


Burney: Every second day they were given a scrap 
of meat or a plate of rice. 


Francis: Ministers of an independent state, gentle- 
men !—Were they in fetters? 


Burney: Yes. 


Francis: In your opinion, Lieutenant Burney, was 
that necessary as a safeguard against their flight? 


Burney: No. On complaint of the prisoners, I 
informed the Resident Governor in Lucknow of all 
this, and added that it was quite impossible for 
them to escape. Also that in my opinion there 
was no reason why the prisoners’ request should 
be refused, to be allowed to walk in the prison yard 
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to improve their health; and that their health was 
visibly failing. 


Francis: What did the Resident Governor say to 
that? 


Burney: He roundly refused to do anything for 
them. He had to abide by his original instructions. 


Francis: Have you anything more to say? 


Burney: After the imprisoned ministers had been 
in my custody for eight weeks, I received this order 
paper from the Resident Governor. (He hands a 
paper to Francis.) 


Monson: Read it, Sir Philip. 


Francis: I beg your undivided attention, Mr. Has- 
tings. This order from an English civil servant 
to an English officer reads as follows: 

“Sir: The Nabob having determined to inflict 
corporal punishment upon the prisoners under 
your guard, this is to desire that his officers, when 
they shall come, may have free access to the pris- 
oners, and be permitted to do with them as they 
shall see proper. Given at Lucknow, the 13th day 
of February, 1773. The Resident Governor of 
the East Indian Company, Nathaniel Middleton.” 
Is this letter genuine, Mr. Hastings? 


Hastines: Without a doubt. Have you any fur- 
ther questions to ask the Lieutenant, gentlemen? 


Francis: No. 
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Hastines: We thank you, Lieutenant Burney. 


(Eait Burney.) 


Francis: I have only to add to the Lieutenant’s tes- 
timony that torture at last achieved its end. After 
being stretched on the rack the ministers paid out 
of the princesses’ treasure bar gold and jewels 
valuing £1,200,000 sterling, of which, according to 
agreement, £600,000 were diverted into the Com- 
pany’s coffers. I think that this bare summary 
of the facts will be enough. I refrain from any 
personal judgment; I refrain from any criticism 
of the Governor-General. And to show how will- 
ing we are to work in harmony with Mr. Hastings 
as far as is humanly possible, I reserve my demands 
to a motion that the princesses of Oudh shall be 
granted a year’s interest, reckoned on the capital 
of which they have been robbed, and that Mr. 
Middleton, the Resident Governor of Lucknow, 
who allowed two infirm, defenceless old men to be 
tortured, shall be recalled. 


Hastines: To my regret I must oppose this motion. 
For even if the Resident Governor went a little too 
far, he acted substantially with my approval. He 
had strict orders to extort the money from the 
ministers by every legal means. 


Francis: The law of England forbids the use of the 
rack. 


Barwe1u: The law of Oudh permits it. And the 
two ministers understood the law of Oudh. 
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Hastines: All the same, Mr. Barwell, stories of tor- 
ture are unpleasant hearing. Even when they’re 
not concerned with two harmless, seventy-year-old 
sages, but with two proven and attested high trai- 
tors. (He walks up to a chart.) I beg you to cast a 
glance over this map showing the roads in the 
Ganges provinces, gentlemen. The paths that ex- 
isted before my term of office are marked by these 
blue lines; the roads which have been constructed 
since the beginning of my administration are 
shown in the red lines. The mileage of the blue 
lines comes to 4148, the mileage of my roads to 
10,687. You observe that the road from Calcutta 
to Lahore is nearly completed, and, apart from 
some little stretches in the Punjab, is linked with 
the Gulf of Bengal by means of an arterial road 
forty-five feet wide. The fifty-seven police sta- 
tions in the road are marked in violet; the sixteen 
green squares represent reservoirs. The construc- 
tion of this road provoked the uprising of Allaha- 
bad; the suppression of it cost us the loss of 1663 
men and almost three times as many in sick and 
wounded. Without this road the battles of Ram- 
pur and Patiala would perhaps not have turned 
out so fortunately for us. Yet our balance till 
now for this road in the Punjab shows a deficit of 
£960,000, and, according to the calculations of 
my statistical department, it cannot be expected 
to bring in a profit for eleven years to come. 


Monson (drumming on the table): Very interesting. 
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Hasrines: I thank you. I beg you now to turn your 
attention to the population on either side of the 
Punjab road, who are waiting for your guidance. 
This that you see here is a chart of the population. 
The green line shows the curve of the death rate 
before I took office; the yellow line shows it from 
then till today. The death rate has fallen, as you 
see. To bring that about a succession of hygienic 
measures had to be put in force and made com- 
pulsory. In this tract of land there are fourteen 
tribes differing in almost every respect, full of 
venom against each other, harrying and wasting 
each other’s lands, and supporting each other 
against England. The achievements of these 
peoples in art, especially in architecture, are ex- 
traordinarily highly praised by good judges; Mr. 
Griffiths of the Royal Academy estimates that 
they are priceless. The average of crime is seven 
times that of the county of Yorkshire. (Silence.) 


? 





Cuaverinc: And 


Hasrines: This land and these people do not ask 
for general principles of a moral nature from your 
administration, but for measures which are the 
fruit of twenty-two years’ experience. 


Cuaverinc: It is the ground principle of the direc- 
tors of the Company, that humanity 


Hastines: True: the Punjab Road, whose deficit 
would have been considerably greater if I had not 
covered it in part by the confiscated wealth of the 
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Begums of Oudh, has been useful in the highest 
degree as an instrument of humanity. The food 
transport during the last eight famine epidemics 
has been sent by this road. In the three weeks since 
you have been in India, which have been signalized 
by an extremely severe outburst of famine, the 
food has been sent by this road exclusively. 


Francis: Mr. Hastings, I would be sorry to see the 
discussion turned on to the wrong lines. We do 
not reproach you in the least with any suspicion 
of inhumanity towards the starving population 
of these provinces ; but we do inform you that your 
proceedings against two defenceless and highly 
placed old women is contrary to the ordinary hu- 
mane traditions of England. 


Hastines: Humanity! In every letter from Eng- 
land there is talk of humanity. “Be humane,” 
write the directors, and in brackets: ““But send us 
money.” Or: “The general meeting is dissatisfied 
with the financial position. Send us the means to 
quiet the shareholders,” and in brackets: “Be hu- 
mane.” I am often in a position to fulfil one of 
the two demands: money or humanity. Which, do 
you think, would the gentlemen in the East India 
counting-house prefer? ‘That the fame of our 
mildness should spread, or the value of our shares 


go up? 
Francis: Mr. Hastings mistakes the nature of the 
body he represents here. The Company represents 
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Europe in Asia. Where the fundamental prin- 
ciples of humanity come in question, there can be 
no talk of compromise of any kind whatever. 


Hastincs: With these principles you might as well 
give up India altogether. 


Francis: Then it must be given up. 


Barwe tu: I fancy, Sir Philip, that we do the Com- 
pany a good service in professing these maxims, 
but a bad one in acting on them. In a part of the 
world where you must work when it is 100 degrees 
in the shade at the end of April, you can’t get any- 
thing done by following copy-book adages. 


Hastines: It was a difficult business to reduce the 
supremacy of the Grand Mogul to a mere matter 
of form. In spite of that a shadow sits on the 
throne today, and we are the real rulers of India. 
This work demanded money, sweat, and human 
lives, and cannot be trammelled by the maxims of 
popular writers for moral journals. If you accept 
Sir Philip Francis’ motion you throw into the 
melting pot again all that my policy of many 
years has attained. 


Francis: You have attained this: that England can 
be named in the same breath as the most notorious 


man in India, the Nabob of Oudh. 


Hastines: I propose to bind this connection still 
more closely. A memorandum concerning that 
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will be sent to you. I do not propose to give up 
the rice and grain of the middle Ganges. 


Monson (dry, businesslike) : We beg the Governor- 
General to speak to Sir Philip Francis’ motion, 
which is, to set aside a year’s interest for the prin- 
cesses of Oudh, and to recall our Governor at 
Lucknow. 


Hastines: Good. I will lay the affair of Oudh be- 
fore you plainly and in a few words. The head 
office in Madras needed money, the troops in Bom- 
bay were not being paid, our commitments in cen- 
tral India had at last to be discharged. More and 
more urgent letters came from Leadenhall Street. 
Our coffers in Calcutta were exhausted. 


Monson: Then you should have increased the taxes. 


Hastines: We had tapped this source so often, that 
the people had absolutely nothing left to pay taxes 
out of. It is an old superstition in the East India 
counting-house in London that India is rich. Be- 
cause for a time every ship coming from India 
brought adventurers who had gathered together 
huge riches, Leadenhall Street concludes that our 
Asiatic colonies are inexhaustible. Believe me: they 
are exhausted. India is poor, gentlemen! Fifty 
million out of our seventy million native subjects 
live worse than the most wretched labourer on the 
wharves at Plymouth. I could not bring myself 
to grind down these impoverished, starving people 
with new taxes. 
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Francis: Instead you preferred to rob two helpless 
women. 


Hastines: Yes! To save two million human beings 
from starving, I preferred to take the money, which 
I had to find, from two old women, who today are 
richer than the King of England in spite of that. 


Francis: And to whom you yourself had guaran- 
teed the free possession of their property. 


Hasrincs: On the assumption, of course, that these 
ladies would not conspire against England. When 
presently it came to my ears that they were doing 
so, Sir Eliah Impey, the Lord Chief Justice, gave 
a formal judgment declaring that the Company’s 
guarantee was forfeited. 


Craverinc: Your friend, who did not even under- 
stand the language in which the witnesses’ evidence 
was drawn up, would have no difficulty in seeing 
your side of the case. 


Hastines (very sharply): I presume you do not 
want me, General, to understand by this that you 
accuse the highest legal authority in India of par- 
tiality ? 


BarwE.Lu: You won’t see the obvious facts of the 
case, gentlemen. You want leading articles for 
the London papers. Good thick headlines: “Two 
victims of English tyranny!” Let me tell you it’s 
too hot here for nonsense of that kind. 
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Francis: The Governor-General’s explanations have 
not been able to convince me that his proceedings 
were honourable and such as to do credit to the 
name of England. All the treasure of India can- 
not make up for a breach of faith in my opinion. 


Monson: If the Governor-General has nothing more 
to say to the motion, I move that the vote be taken. 


BarweEtt (urgently): Gentlemen, I beg you to 
reject the motion. If we openly admit that the 
Company is capable of doing things which it must 
withdraw afterwards, then we might as well pack 
up and leave. 


Criaverinc: That is a one-sided view, sir. 


Monson (dry, businesslike): I ask the Governor- 
General again to let the vote be taken. 


Hastincs: How does your motion go, Sir Philip? 


Francis: My motion reads: First, that the Begums 
of Oudh be made an allowance of a year’s interest 
reckoned on the sum which they were compelled 
to pay to the Nabob of Oudh. 

Secondly, that the Company’s Resident Goy- 
ernor in Lucknow, Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, be 
dismissed in disgrace. 


Hastincs (to Cowrrr, who has been taking it 
down): Have you got it, Cowper?—Those who 
are in favour of the motion please stand up. 


(Francis, Curavertnc and Monson rise.) 
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Hastincs: Three votes against two. The motion 
is carried. The meeting is over. I thank you, 
gentlemen. 


(Exit Hastines, with Cowrrr and Barwe.tu.) 


Criaverine: I prophesy that he’ll fight tooth and 
nail. 


Monson: And personally his hands are clean. 


Francis: Now that’s just what I don’t believe. A 
man whose political morals are in such an ad- 
vanced state of corruption must be personally 
corrupt too. And that is what we must find out. 
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Scene 2: May Ist, 1775. The Company’s repre- 
sentatives lay an accusation against Hastings 
and summon him to appear before the 
court on May 4th. 


The Governor-General’s Office. Cowprr, two Na- 
TIVES. 


Cowrer: But where is the “Star of Madras”? Where 
are the other transports for the famine area? 


First Native: We do not know, Sahib. We do not 
know. 


Cowrerr: Please tell that to the Sahib Governor 
himself. He is expecting you. (Pushes the 
Natives into the Governor-General’s room.) 


(Enter BarweE tt.) 


All the transports for the famine area have van- 
ished, Mr. Barwell. 


Barwet.: I’ve been at the Cottage and down at the 
docks. Everywhere the same song. Warren Has- 
tings’ day is over. Both for the whites and the 
natives. 
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Cowrrr: We'll squash these three cads like mosqui- 
toes. 

BarweEtu: You’re so damned young, Cowper. When 
you’ve spent twenty-two years in this country as 
I’ve done, you’ll learn that at 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit all your usual calculations are useless. If you 
look at these mosquitoes carefully, for instance, 
you'll find they’re not mosquitoes after all. In 
any case, look at them as you will, they’re legally 
the government of India. The Governor-General 
and I only make two, and they are three. Even 
the cutest politician couldn’t get over that fact. 


Cowrer: I’ve often told him that he shouldn’t make 
light of things like this. But you might as well 
talk to a stone wall. And now the famine gives 
him a nice excuse for not troubling himself about 
his own affairs. He has his hands full stopping 
the mouths of a few million lazy ruffians with rice. 
When you say to him: “Hastings, they’re prepar- 
ing a trap for you,” he replies: “Cowper, we must 
look around for rice.” 

Barwett: And these Hindus can put two and two 
together so damned well. A Hindu can tell from 
the cock of your hat whether you’re able to have 
him shot or not. The whole Bazaar is jeering at 
him. All the Ganges provinces are lodging 
charges against him. Rajah Nuncomar is sending 
in basketfuls of accusations to the Company’s dele- 
gates. It’s a fine old process that’s rolling up 
against our old friend. 
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(The two Natives come out of the Governor- 
General’s room.) 


CowreEr: Well? 


First Native: He will not believe that we do not 


know. 


Sreconp Native: He says that if the “Star of 
Madras” is not lying at harbour within an hour 
he will confiscate the whole fishing fleet. (Exeunt 
both.) 


Barweii: He manages to make himself unpopular 
even while he is feeding the starving ruffians. 


(Enter Lorp Cuter Justicrt Sir Evian 
Impey, an old man.) 


Impey: Well, Mr. Barwell, how many rickshaw-loads 
of accusations do you get in the hour? Has the 
Rajah framed the general bill of indictment yet? 


Barwetut: Here is a copy. (Lays a voluminous 
document on the table. Impry glances through 
it.) Bribery—embezzlement—illegal imprison- 
ment—sale of places—in all fifty-three charges. 
One would be sufficient to settle the man. 


Barwett: I hope this document won’t give you 
any difficulty, Sir Eliah. 


Impey: There is more matter in it even than I feared. 
1,354,105 rupees of bribery money. Every single 
rupee circumstantially set down. Just look at 
that last item of five rupees at the end. 
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- Barweti: But all these charges can be disproved 
quite easily. 


Impry: Easily? Against native witnesses? Don’t 
you believe it. A process in India is always a 
filthy business. 


Cowrrer: With the help of native witnesses you 
can prove that your enemy can’t enjoy his whisky 
unless he has a sacred bull done to death in his 
drawing-room. 


Barwetu: All the same, you are the supreme legal 
power in Calcutta. 


Impey: How does that help matters? I can’t go 
against the evidence. 


BarweEtui: Even when you know it is forged? 
Impry: Yes, even if I know that. 


Cowrrr: Am I mistaken, Sir Eliah, or are you 
looking rather like a limp rag today? Is it the 
action? 


Impey: Like a limp rag? 
Cowrer: Like a limp rag. 


Hasrines (enters): My campaign against the 
famine is being held up by some secret agency. 


Impey: It’s your authority that’s weakening 
everywhere, Warren. 
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Hastines: No, no. It’s organized obstruction. 
We’ll find where it comes from. Cowper, send an 
order at once by express messenger, to confiscate 
the seven Mohammedan granaries in Dacca. You 
can only teach the human race to be humane with 
cannon and gallows, it seems. But why do you 
stand there like—— 


Cowper: Limp rags. 


Hasrines (notices the bill of indictment): Aha, the 
bill of accusation. It seems we’ve misused two 
hundred Hindu virgins on the quiet. In addition 
we’ve cut living embryos out of their mothers’ 
wombs. Naturally that can’t bring luck. My 
father always said: “Warren, Warren, never cut 
an embryo out of its mother’s womb.” 


(The others remain quite serious.) 
But what on earth is the matter with you? 


Impry: You’ve an enviable gift for making light of 
things, Warren. But against you paper is a more 
dangerous weapon than cannons. I would like a 
private talk with you. 


Hastines (to Cowrrer): Go and find out who is 
responsible for letting the oxen carts and the 
elephant drivers slip away again. 


(Exeunt Cowrrr and BarweEtt.) 
Hastines (breaking owt): You’re all so dreadfully 


solemn! 
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Impry: I’m not concerned for the moment with 
that transparent rubbish there. ‘The messengers 
from the Rohillas have been waiting for an 
audience now for three weeks. Warren, I have 
read your memorandum on the Rohilla question. 


Hastincs: Yes? 


Impey: The style of your memorandum is consum- 
mate. Not in the least solemn. 


Hastincs: I simply want to prove that in any case 
an expedition against the Rohillas is justifiable. 
Are there any objections from a legal point of 
view? I hold that it is quite justifiable to march 
with Oudh. 


Impey: Justifiable? But you can’t seriously want 
to lead English troops out to that rascal, the most 
disreputable scoundrel in the whole scoundrelly 
Ganges, so that he might root out an independent 
tribe with our cannons? Compared with him, our 
enemy here, Rajah Nuncomar, is a gentleman. 


Hastines: My dear Eliah, there is unfortunately 
the inevitable political point of view to be taken 
into account as well. 


Impry: Political point of view? I must tell you, 
Warren, that your memorandum is the worst 
blunder that has ever come under my notice in all 
my experience in India. The Rohillas are notori- 


ously friendly to England, and this Nabob of 
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Oudh that you want to sacrifice them to is a 
gentleman who’ll raise Cain for us yet. You’ll see, 
he’ll pull our house down about our ears yet. And 
yow’re giving English troops to him? And all for 
money? 


Hastines: Do you know for how much money? 
Impry: So far as I’ve heard, eight lacs of rupees. 
Hastines: Can you keep a secret? 

Impey: I’ve been known to. 


Hastincs: I’ve made the despatch of the troops 
dependent on the payment of eighty lacs of rupees. 


Impry: How much? 


Hastincs: Yes, you heard all right. Eighty lacs 


of rupees. 
Impry: £800,000. And he’ll pay that? 
Hastines: Yes. 


Impry: That’s a lot of money. (Pause.) 


Hastines: I don’t need to tell you, Eliah, that I 
would never have thought of lending even one 
single soldier to the scoundrel to be used for this 
purpose, which is everything bad that you call it. 
But unfortunately there are people about who 
make it impossible with their everlasting docu- 
ments for an overworked man to answer filthy 
propositions like this as it deserves, with a well- 
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planted kick. You can only reply to paper with 
one thing, money; and paper, as you say, is more 
dangerous in my case than cannons. If these three 
Cockneys drive me to extremities, then London will 
have to decide which it is to be: the three of them 
or me. And then I’ll be able to surprise London 
by being £800,000 to the good. 


Impry: The three of them will try to push the 
matter as far as they can, certainly. Their Rajah 
Nuncomar is a real big gun. 


Hastincs: He’s a man of culture: that is always 
dangerous. These Hindus with their libraries! 
These people with their superior architecture! 
Two thousand years working on one building. 
And their high-class philosophy. Their systems 
for conquering suffering by the mind. Only so 
damned touchy when one builds a good dry road 
through their precious swamps. Yet they must 
have their hospitals for animals. 


Imprry: The fact is that this whole land has been 
a purgatory to me for twenty-two years, and that 
you are an impossible man. But I’m too old now 
to draw any conclusions from that. 


Hastincs: I would be ready for my work again if 
I could only go to bed now for two days and draw 
the mosquito net over me. The famine business— 
the London delegates—Nuncomar—the trial—the 
Rohillas: I shan’t have leisure to be bored in the 
next three days. 
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Impry: Can’t you receive these Rohilla people at 
least? They’ve been waiting for three weeks. 


Cowper (enters, carrying papers): A report from 
Lucknow. From Middleton. 


Impey: Tl have a look at these charges for a 
moment. (T'akes the docwments into a corner.) 


Cowrrr: Rent in arrears. Provisioning of the 
garrison. The representatives’ letter dismissing 
him does not seem to have arrived. 


Hastines: Perhaps not, my dear Cowper, perhaps 
not. 


Cowper: But I gave it myself to a dependable 
carrier 





Hastincs: He does not seem to have arrived. 
Cowrer: You had him seized on the road! 


Hastincs: The roads are fearfully unsafe. The 
delegates would have done better, perhaps, to 
concern themselves with the police than with my 
internal policy. What is this? These letters make 
no sense. The words don’t hang together. 


Cowrrr: Obviously a secret letter that has been 
intercepted. Here’s the key. 


Hastincs: Ah! It’s for Benares. For the native 
priesthood. An incitement in no circumstances to 
use the Punjab road. 
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_ Cowprr: Passive resistance. Obstruction. 
Hastines: I say, Eliah! 

Cowrer: Something for you. 

Impry (looks at the letter). 


Hastincs: Slippery as an eel. 
Cowrer: But it smells very like high treason. 


Impry: Yes, it’s slippery. It will be difficult to 
bring it home to anybody. 


Cowrrer: Here is the explanation of the secret 
service. “If you put together the second last 
letters in the line from line seven to thirteen it will 
give you the name of the sender.” 


Impey: N-u-n-c-o-m-a-r. 
Cowper (walks up and down): This will cost him 


his neck! 


Hastincs: The gentleman with the hamperfuls of 
accusations! Our dear old acquaintance! 


Cowrrr: <A smooth traitor! A well-soaped cord 
for the accuser’s neck; that is the best beginning 
to the action against us! 


Impey: Nonsense, Cowper. You couldn’t do it. 
He was only giving advice in his capacity as priest. 
This is no proof against a man who knows how to 
make his rupees clink so effectively. 
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Cowrrr: No proof? And this here? Why the 
code itself 


Impey: Oh, it’s proof for you. But not for the 
delegates, nor for London. 





Hastincs: You are too young, Cowper, to know 
how to conduct an idealistic affair in the right way. 
An immoral business is always easy to carry 
through. But when you start working for an 
ideal, you mustn’t shirk from choosing with care 
the most filthy means you can find. 


Impry: To get a conviction of the man Nuncomar 
on the evidence of this perfectly explicit letter 
would be work for a lifetime. 


Hastines ae at CowrER): You can’t shoot 
ImMPry at eels with a cannon, Cowper. 


Imrry: Put this letter away among your youthful 
memories, under the heading of disappointed 


hopes. 





Cowrer: But it’s such an cbvious 
Hastines: That’s enough. 


Cowper: You can take it easy enough with your 
Indian indifference. But I can’t stand it. Be- 
sides, we can’t move a step beyond the Residency 
without knocking our heads against the obstacles 
this Nuncomar puts in our way. 


Hastincs: What noise is that in the courtyard? 
( Rings.) 
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Voices (outside): Make way for the Rajah of 
Bengal! 


Impry (at the window, smiling, making gestures of 
mock obsequiousness) : Nuncomar. 


(ApsuTANT enters.) 
Hastincs: What’s the matter down there? 


ApsutantT: Rajah Nuncomar has arrived with a 
large suite. He has come to pay his respects to 
the London delegates. 


Hastines: Cowper, shall we throw him out? It 
was agreed that we can’t oblige you by stringing 
him up. But I can have him thrown out for you. 
What do you think, Eliah? Cowper, we’ll throw 
him out. (To the Avsutrant): Throw the 
Rajah out. 


ApsuTant (dazed): Yes, sir. I don’t understand, 
sir. 


Hastines: You translate for me, Cowper. 


Cowper: His Grace the Rajah Nuncomar is enter- 
ing the Residency at this moment. His Highness 
the Governor-General commands you in his name, 
Captain Elliot, to show his Grace the door. 


Apgutant: I shall do so, your Highness. (Ezit.) 


Hastines (looking over his papers): This India 
of ours is too big; it has whole provinces that can 
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never be reached by a man in his middle age like 
me. And we must send rice there now. 


Impry (at the window with Cowrrr): Well, it’s 
good sport, anyway. And legally there’s nothing 
against it. 

Cowrrer: The Rajah has brought the whole Ganges 
with him. All the Punjab seems to be riding on 
festive elephants today. The accusers are rolling 
up in their state litters. 


Impry: Crammed with petitions. 


Cowrer: The Bazaar has spread up to the dele- 
gates’ very door. Look at the tinsel and ribbons! 


Imprry: This féte was intended to be your funeral, 
Warren. 

Cowrrer: It’s a first-class one, anyway. 

Hastines (busy with his papers): Is the captain 
there yet? 


Cowrer (has opened the window): Yes, he’s speak- 
ing now. The whole procession has come to a 
standstill. 


Impry: The Rajah is yellow in the face. 


Tuer Caprain’s Voice (from outside): Your 
Grace’s presence in the Government Residency is 
not permitted. I must request your Grace to leave 
the palace at once. 


Hastincs: He’s more explicit than polite. 
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Impry: The procession seems to be turned into 
pillars of salt. 


Cowper: But you must come to the window, Mr. 
Hastings. You’ll lose all the fun after starting it. 
The Rajah has commanded the elephants to ad- 


vance. 


Tre Capratn’s Voice: Stand at attention! 


Cowrrer: Hurrah! There’s going to be a set-to 
after all. 


Tuer Caprain’s Voice: Fix bayonets! Out with 
the elephants! I ask your Grace for the third 
time to leave the palace. 


Cowrrer: Now he has actually condescended to turn 
his elephants back. Our men keep close on his 
heels. It’s more like an open rout now. 


Impey (returns from the window): Really immense! 
Cowrrer: Now we'll have the delegates here directly. 


ApsuTant (enters): Your Highness’s command 
has been executed. 


Hastincs: Good. 
(Hait ApsuTANT.) 


Impry: I admit that this little rag has warmed 
an old man’s heart, but I’m afraid that bad feeling 
is a mild term for the consequences that will follow 
it. (Makes a sign to CowPEr.) 
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Cowrer: Ill finish off the order for the confisca- 
tions in Dacca. (Evit.) 


Hastines (looks up from his papers): I hold my- 
self still to be in a position to afford a joke. 


Imrry: No. 
Hastincs: Yes. 


Imrry: I have looked through Nuncomar’s indict- 
ment. I didn’t want to say it while Cowper was here. 
But don’t you think the trial may turn out badly 
for you? 


Hastines (is silent). 
Imrry: I think it will turn out very badly. 


Hastines: Yes. It may cost me my neck. That is 
if the trial goes on. 


Impry: How will you prevent that? 
Hastines: I can’t prevent it. 


Impry: Listen to me, Warren. To us, who have 
worked beside you for twenty-two years, this action 
is a filthy farce. They’ve tried all sorts of illegal 
means for the last twenty-two years to make it im- 
possible for you to work for them; now they’re 
giving legal means a shot. By the justest laws 
you can land the most blameless man in life-long 
imprisonment. The good judge’s duty is to save 
a good man from the law. First point, this trial 
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could not come off if, for instance, the man Nun- 
comar were to be unable to appear as the plaintiff. 


Hastincs: Then the problem would be: How can 
I transfer Nuncomar from the witness box to the 
defendant’s bar? 


Impry: Right. You know more about law than I 
do about politics. 


Hastines: High treason? 


Impey: Impracticable for reasons we’ve often dis- 
cussed. 


Hastincs: I’m afraid so too. Then murder per- 
haps? 


Impry: Childish. 
Hastines: Then forgery? 


Impey: Forgery? By the richest man in India? 
No, you know nothing about the law. 


Hasrincs: It would be all the worse if a rich man 
committed forgery. 


Impry: Do you actually believe you can prove that 
against him? 


Hastines: Yes. Anything. With the help of our 


celebrated native witnesses. 


Impry: It won’t be quite so simple this time. The 
man’s influence is at its height. 
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Hastincs: My men will start on it at once. I’ve 
got a man called Tom Sniffkins, you know. 


Impry: For forgery we can have him hanged. 
Hastines: Is that certain? 


Impry: Forgery by a native. Clause 127. Hang- 
ing. 

Hastincs: Good. 

Impey: But that’s carrying it pretty far. 


Hastines: I can do it, Eliah, because my hands are 
clean. 


Cowrer (enters): Reports from Cawnpore and 
Allahabad. Famine. 


Hastines: What? Cawnpore and Allahabad too? 


It’s quite certain? 


Cowrrr: And the “Star of Madras” with the 
requisitioned transports still has not arrived. 


Hastines: Confiscate the whole fishing fleet. 
Cowrer (makes out the order). 


Hastines: Look here, Cowper, that joke with the 
Rajah just now; it may not do our name any good 
after all, considering the sudden turns things take 
in this country. 


Cowrrr: Has something happened? 


Impry: One doesn’t like the idea of having struck 
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a man, and then hearing that he was down on his 
luck at the time. 


Cowrrr: Very mysterious! 


Hastincs: In any case let it be known in the 
Rajah’s palace that the religious procession to 
the Ganges that Nuncomar was so set on is per- 
mitted. 


Cowrrer: All right. 


ApsuTant (announces): The gentlemen from 
London. 


Impey: Good-bye. And can’t you receive these 
Rohilla people at least? (Ezit.) 


Cowrrer: He is a good lawyer. But he has no 
sense of humour. 


(Enter Francis, Monson, CLAVERING.) 


Hastincs: Perhaps you observe that I’ve work to 


do. 


Craverine: Mr. Hastings, a monstrous and un- 


heard of thing has happened. 


Francis: You will forgive this informal intrusion, 
but 





Hastines: I do not forgive it. Are you not satis- 
fied with making my name the laughing stock of 
the Bazaar at a moment when a fourth of India is 
perishing from hunger and can only be saved 
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by my utmost exertions? The merchants won’t 
honour my signature and send me rice. The na- 
tives won’t let my transports through. There is 
actually a native conspiracy at work against my 
campaign, whose centre and scope we cannot find 
out. Everything that should go forward under 
my seal comes to nothing. And now you want to 
fritter away my working hours at my desk with 
your discussions? Cowper, go out and see to it 
personally that none of the messengers delays a 
second. 


(Exit CowPeEr.) 


Cravertnc: We would rather not include your 
celebrated famine campaign in the discussion, 
however. 


Hastincs: How dare you! 
Monson: How dare you! 


Francis: Mr. Hastings, you can’t seriously main- 
tain that your famine campaign is of more im- 
portance than a thorough discussion of this latest 
insult to an important Indian public figure. 


Monson: This famine campaign comes in very 
handy for you sometimes. 


Craverinc: You'd the insolence to show our guest 
the door. 


Francis: Rajah Nuncomar came on our express 
invitation. 
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Hastines: So it seems. 


Monson: The Residency where you are stationed, 
Mr. Hastings, is the Governmental Palace of 
Bengal, and you see before you the majority of 
that Government. 


Craverine: And well you know it. 

Hastincs: This house is my house, in which I have 
resided for nine years. A fact known to all India. 
I have been at Eton as well as you. I am as good 
an Englishman as you, and master in my house. 


And as long as I stay here, I shall take the liberty 
of protecting my guests from high traitors. 


Cuiavertnc: High traitors! 


Francis: Mr. Hastings, it pains me deeply to see 
you taking this line in an affair that demands 
from all of us the utmost seriousness and the most 
absolute honour. 


Monson: Your proofs! 


Hastines: Please look at this. (Hands over the 
letter. They look over it.) 


Craverinc: Religious matters. 
Monson: Written as a priest. 


Francis: You seem to expect us to take these 
papers seriously? 


Hastincs: After the earnest examination you have 
subjected them to, I can only withdraw my charges 
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against Rajah Nuncomar. The Rajah is not a 
traitor, and my refusal to receive him, it follows, 
was a mistake. 


Cowper (enters): The rice transport is held up 
again. This time the tugboats refuse to start 
without being paid in advance. 


Hastines: Call out the military and put them on 
the ships. 


Cowrrer: ‘There are rumours in the middle Ganges 
that we’re sending the natives cow-flesh, so as to 
bring dissension between them and the gods. 


Hastines: That mob will stick at nothing. Find 
out the ringleader at all costs. 


(Eait CowPper.) 


There you have it, Sir Philip. Let us be frank, 
gentlemen. You step out of a London ship at 
Calcutta. On your arrival you hear some- 
thing about a famine, and you have a picture in 
your minds of a scarcity of steak and fried pota- 
toes. You’ve never thought about it. You’ve 
never seen the 5000 corpses that the Hoogli 
washes up daily against the house walls. They’re 
bundles of hair, skin and bone, with scarcely a 
sign of humanity. If there was a famine here 
you wouldn’t be able to drive your carriages 
through the streets. Neither the dead nor the 
dying would have enough strength to avoid the 
cudgel blows of your attendants. On the other 
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hand you could shoot jackals in the Bazaar if you 
wanted to. In twenty-two years I have fought 
against famines nine times. It was a good year 
if I had less than 400,000 dead. It would make 
me sick to speak about the figures in the bad years. 


Monson: Are you ready, Mr. Hastings, to apolo- 
gize to Rajah Nuncomar? 


Hastincs: Very well then. You won’t lay your 
cards on the table. I have shown you mine. I 
need time. I need some time to do what the state 
of the famine area demands. Gentlemen, I beg 
you to postpone the trial. For two weeks. For 
one week. I am ready to apologize to the Rajah. 


Francis: Mr. Hastings, we take note of your readi- 
ness to apologize to the Rajah. Your desire that 
the trial should be postponed we regret we can- 
not agree to. Your plea that you have to deal 
with the famine areas is not so important as our 
need to investigate as quickly as possible the in- 
creasing complaints of the natives about the rigour 
of your so-called famine measures. Mr. Hastings, 
the representatives of the East India Company 
summon you to appear four days from now, on 
Thursday, May 4th, to defend yourself against 
the charges formulated in this indictment: that is, 
bribery, embezzlement and illegal imprisonment. 
(Reaches over the bill of indictment. Ewit the 
three representatives.) 


(Hastines alone.) 
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Cowrer (enters): The fishing fleet is confiscated, 
but the rice has disappeared. 


Hastincs: We’ll see what bribery can do, Cowper. 
Bribe the managing committee of the native cham- 
ber of commerce. 


Cowrrer: What shall we do about the Rohilla 
people? They’re waiting for an audience. Has 
the situation changed there? 


Hastincs: The Rohillas? They’re lost people 
now. ‘The charge has been delivered against me, 
the trial has been fixed for the 4th of May. Very 
few people in Calcutta today, Cowper, have any 
idea that that same 4th of May will be the man 
Nuncomar’s last day on earth. He himself will 
only know it when I apologize to him for being 
a trifle impatient today. 


Cowrer: So you'll use the treasure of Oudh te 


hush up his death? 


Hastines: I’ve postponed receiving the Rohillas 
for a long time, because I hoped we might still 
find some means of saving them. But as you see 
there is none. 


Cowrrr: Then should I send them away? 
Hastincs: No, no. I'll do that myself. 


Vi 


Scent 3: Evening of May Ist. Warren Hast- 
ings is unable to tell the victims to their 
faces what their fate is. 


Reception Room. The two Ampassapors of the 
Rohilla tribe, one elderly, one young, tall moun- 
taineers, awaiting the Governor-General. 


Tue Youncer: Choose thy words prudently. 


Tue Exper: Do not give vent to thy passion. For 
the indignant guest is offensive to the receiver. 


Tue Youncer: If we cannot conceal our anger, 
our people will be lost. 


Tue Exper: We are the last gourd of water for 
our one and twenty villages. 


Tur Youncer: Is it a good omen that the Lord of 
Cannons has called us before his face, or is it a 
bad one? 


Tue Exper: Think not too much of that. Be 
calm and bow thy head. He comes. 


Hasrines (enters): I cannot send you any grain. 


Tue Exper: Dost thou speak of the famine, Sahib? 
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Hastines: In spite of my solicitude to keep as 
many of the dwellers in this land as I can from 
death, eight hundred have died in Etawa alone, 
and two thousand in Hathras. 


Tue Youncer: As we sailed down the river from 
our one and twenty villages, I said to my father: 
“It is better to die from hunger than from steel.” 


Hastines: Would three caravan-loads of rice be 
enough for you? 


Tur YouncER: Sahib Governor, shall a man eat 
when he is about to die, and receive presents when 
he is counting his last days? 


Tue Exper: Silence! No man is so wise as the 
Lord of Cannons. He knows how much rice is 
enough for the one and twenty villages, and how 
much corn. He will decide where justice and where 
injustice lies in the conflict between the Rohilla 
people and the Nabob of Oudh. 


Hastincs: Even to the Nabob of Oudh I am only 
sending three caravan-loads, and he is greater than 
you. 


Tur Youncrr: In the one and twenty villages 
there is a rumour which will not be silenced that 
thou listenest willingly to the Nabob of Oudh. 


Hastincs: Good paper makes the ear of the judge 
responsive. A good paper has come to Calcutta, 
and lies on my table. It is filled with good and 
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true writing from top to bottom and the seal is: 


Oudh. 


Tur Exper: Permit us, oh Sahib, to lay the truth 
before thee, as clear as the water in the pools of 
the queen’s temple in Agra. Seven generations 
ago the grandfather of our father’s grandfather 
sprinkled salt before the table of the Nabob of 
Oudh. And we went and tilled the land of the three 
upper streams. And in these times a paper was 
sent over the frontier on the point of asword. But 
the man whose seal was on it had died before it 
came. As time went on, however, one and twenty 
villages grew up. We tilled the soil and raised 
millet. All round us, the land of Oudh was like a 
desert, and it sank to greater neglect still through 
these three generations, so that now there are 
only a few ruined huts, and the wild fig tree grows 
between the stones of the houses. But in our 
land seven date trees stand in the place where there 
was only one. And after seven generations the 
Lord of Oudh came and saw the seven date trees, 
and brought a paper with him which was very old. 


And you have it now, oh Sahib. 


Hastines: The paper may be old, or it may be 
new. But there are figures written on it. 


Ture Exper: We are simple people, and unac- 
customed to deal with these intricate papers. We 
thought that the paper was too old. But thou 
art wiser, oh Sahib, and are not the figures too 


high? 
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Hastines: Perhaps they are high, perhaps they 
are low. But that is not all that is demanded of 
you. 


Tue Exper: We are poor, oh Sahib. 


Hastines: Note this: a little while ago you said 
you were rich, and now you are poor. But it is 
not only money that the paper asks for, but in the 
paper I see the word: submission. 


Tue Youncer: Sahib, we do not fear the war 
elephants of the Nabob of Oudh. But a cannon 
sends out a fire that is stronger than the heart of 
the brave. Does the paper say that thy cannons 
will lend it strength? 


Hastines (is silent). 


Tue Exper: When the dam is broken, even then 
the people ask how it can be bound together again. 
Give us a word to guide us, oh Sahib. 


Hastines: On the paper it is written that you shall 
leave your country. 


Tuer Youncer: But where shall we go, Sahib? 


Tue Exper: Shall we set up our huts on the 
waters? Shall we dwell in the air? 


_ Hastincs: I have made inquiries and I am not un- 
aware that you are good people, and pay your 
taxes. I will think the matter over again. You 
see, justice is a game in which there are fewer 
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seats than players. The one who is left without 
a seat in the end must pay the forfeit. 


Tur Exper: As we were coming here I thought 
thou wert a man of violence. Then I saw thee 
and thought that thou didst consider our plea un- 
just. But thou art not a man of violence and thou 
dost not consider our plea unjust. Therefore it 
must be a very strong reason that makes thee speak 
thus to us. When the tiger kills for pleasure, 
then he answers to your voice when you speak to 
him. But the hungry tiger has no name that he 
answers to when you call. 


Tue Youncer: There is a rumour that thy soldiers 
will march with their cannons on the 4th of May. 
Wilt thou send the cannons against us, oh Sahib? 


Hastines: I do not say yes, now. 


Tue Youncer: Do not send us away with half- 
hints, oh Sahib. Give us a promise. 


Hastines (is silent). 


Tue Exper: Thy servants return in sadness to 
their one and twenty villages, which they left full 
of hope. 


CURTAIN 
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ACh TEWweO 


Scene 1: “Warren, build me quick a road to 
Bhawalpur.” 


The Garden Pavilion of Lady Marjory Hicks. On 
a table breakfast is set. Outside, troops pass. Lapy 
Marsory practises with great diligence the song 
of “Surabaya Johnny” to a banjo. 


(Enter CowPeEr.) 


Lapy Margory (breaks off): That’s the third 
regiment of sepoys that has marched in the direc- 
tion of Seven Temples Alley. Seven Temples 
Alley is not so far away from our friend Nun- 
comar’s state palace. 


Cowrrer: Lady Marjory, even if these sepoys were 
only going to play golf, the way you stick to your 
song would be striking enough. 


Lapy Margsory: Since I took part in the siege of 
Rampur and enjoyed the uprising of Lahore, 
I’ve had no anxiety about Warren’s affairs going 
wrong. 


Lit 


Cowrer: He has suppressed five Indian uprisings. 
But this is an English one. 


Lapy Marsory: Then the people to pull long faces 
this time will be white instead of brown. Listen, 
Cowper, a man who can put up with a woman with 
my passion for blue songs and my dislike for 
drawing-room teas, and in this temperature too, 
can certainly settle the hash of three London block- 
heads. (Hums “Surabaya Johnny” again.) ve 
fallen off badly, Cowper. ‘These odds and ends 
are all that I remember out of my former life, and 
now I can’t even get them assorted properly. 
(Tries to remember the song.) 

Cowper: Your “Surabaya Johnny” will create a 
sensation in the Residency. 


Lapy Marsory: You never can tell. The last 
song that I sang to General Hensley’s wife made 
such a strong impression on her that she fled to 
the mountains next day. 


Cowper: Up to now the effect of your songs and 
other exploits has been quite fortunate for us. 


Lapy Marsory: “Surabaya Johnny” is damned 
difficult. I heard it on the coffee plantations in 
Ceylon, and it’s my ambition to render it with all 
the style of that unspeakable crowd of broken- 
down clerks and steady boozers, as they sat and 
saw the moon rising over the plantation. 


Cowrrr: Were you with Viscount Hicks still at 
that time? 
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Lapy Marsory: Yes. Do you know, I have a 
queer feeling that Conny will be due shortly in 
Calcutta again. 


Cowrrr: That will complicate matters a good deal. 
All the English in the colony shrink into their 
shells when your former husband’s name is men- 
tioned. 


A Servant (announces): The messengers of the 
Nabob of Oudh are here again, and desire an 
audience from my lady. 


Cowrrer: These are the people who want to wipe 
out the Rohillas. 


Lapy Marsory: I am not at home. 
(Eait SERVANT.) 


Your politics are beyond my depth. There these 
people have been standing for ten days, eight 
hours a day, before the gates, perfectly respect- 
ful, and bribing my whole staff of servants. So 
that the whole of India must surely come to know 
at last that I loathe and detest politics. 


Cowrrer: ‘The most dangerous people in all the 
Ganges provinces, Lady Marjory. The hunting 
dogs of the butcher of Oudh. 


Lavy Marsory: The butcher of Oudh. The 
Rohillas. Nuncomar’s state palace. As if I had 
not enough to do to get my song right and pro- 
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mote myself from being Conny’s wife to being 
Warren Hastings’. 


Cowrrr: Anyway, it’s a good thing that there’s 
one person in this house who has her private 
worries. 


Lapy Margory: The one objection to Warren is 
that he has too few private worries. 


Cowrrr: I always like to listen to you, Lady Mar- 
jory, when you talk about the greatest English- 
man on this continent, and besides that, your 


husband. 
Lavy Marsory: My friend, Cowper, my friend. 


(Hastincs enters in a bathing robe, and 
grunts a good-humoured greeting at Lapy 
Margory.) 


Hastines: Hm. 
Lavy Marvory (in reply): Hm. 


Hastines (seats himself at the breakfast table): 
Has Tom Sniffkins not managed to square the 
witnesses yet? 


Cowrrr: No. According to the report they don’t 
seem to be so obliging this time. In the lobbies the 
professional witnesses are saying that though 
Warren Hastings’ Government can still pay them, 
it can’t protect them now from the consequences. 


Hastincs: Hm. 
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CowrrerR: Tom Sniffkins will send a message as 
soon as the witnesses are up to the scratch. 


Hastincs: Hm. 


Lapy Marsory: Is it my tea you’re humming and 
hawing over, or Cowper’s politics? 


Hastincs: Hm. The famine transports are free 
then? 


Cowrer: Yes. 


Hastincs: The bribery money for the Chamber of 
Commerce has worked? You’ve got the rice? 


Cowrrr: Yes. 
Hastines: Then are the ships leaving? 


Cowrrer: No. The Ganges procession that we 
authorized yesterday keeps them from starting. 


Hastincs: Nuncomar’s Ganges procession? 
Cowrer: Yes. 


Hastines: Any real proof that all these acts of 
obstruction are controlled from one centre ? 





CowrErR: None. 


Hastines: Excellent, Cowper. (T'urns smiling to 
his breakfast.) 


Cowrrr: Good morning, Lady Marjory. (Ezit.) 
(Hastines breakfasts heartily.) 
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Lavy Marsory: Do you want to be left in peace, 
Warren? 


Hastincs: No, no. Why should I? (Reads from 
a newspaper.) “Rugby Match at Eton. Harrow 
wins 17—5.” Great lads. Woodson has done it 
again off his own bat, of course. 


Lapy Marsory: When was it? 


Hastincs: On the 9th of September. Eight 
months ago. The refrigerator in the bath is not 
working, by the way. 


Lapy Margory: Our native servants seem to have 
disappeared again. 


Hastines (reads): Hm, hm. 


Lapy Margsory: It’s just the same as at the 
Rampur catastrophe. They look on you as a 
ruined man again. 


Hastincs: Besides I really can’t promise with 
certainty that we'll be able to ride out to the 
water-works this evening. 


Lapy Marsory: I haven’t seen you in such good 


spirits for a long time. It must be because fresh 
enemies have appeared. 


Hastincs: You said that as if you were speaking 
of fresh oysters. My work is to build roads and 


water-works here and not to arrange boxing 
matches. 
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Lapy Margory: You’re wonderful, Warren, when 
you’re serious. Even “The Times” gives in that 
you’ve earned the title of our greatest organizer. 
But seriousness is really not your strong point. 
You must admit that. 


Hastines: And the Punjab road, I suppose I did 


that because I’m romantic? 


Lavy Marsory: Your Punjab road would come in 
beautifully in any song: 


“Warren, build me quick a road to Bhawalpur.” 


I know nothing about India. But you yourself, 
being a sensible man, must have noticed that it 
considers your road a public nuisance. 


Hastincs: Hm, hm. 


Lapy Marsory: And now the Londoners don’t 
seem to think much of it either. 


Hastinecs (laughs). 


Lapy Marsory: But who wants your Punjab road 
really? 


Hastines (briefly): I do. (Drinks tea.) It’s a 
damned fascinating game, ‘Marjory, to bore a 
tunnel through that filthy yellow jungle. It does 
my heart good to fling a smooth, hard road like the 
good old Oxford Road, across that shifting 
swamp. And to build a public bath in Cawnpore. 
Do you know Cawnpore? I can tell you 





Lapy Marsory: I don’t know Cawnpore. But I 
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take your word for it: it’s filthy. And a public 
bath is what it’s dying for. 


Hastines: Oh, it’s not dying for it. 
Lapy Marsory: But it must have one, all the same. 
“Warren, build me quick a road to Bhawalpur.” 


Well, you’ve evidently got India at your finger- 
ends. But the thing you’re very badly informed 
about is our great organizer, Warren Hastings. 


Hastines (laughs; then): What was it I meant to 
talk to you about? I had something that would 
have been sure to interest you. Ill remember it 
presently. (Buries himself in the paper.) 


(Enter CowPeEr.) 
Any news from Tom Sniffkins? 


Cowrrr: Our three London friends have asked 
Nuncomar to call on them. 


Hastincs: My dear Cowper, I refuse to know what 
the gentlemen are doing or not doing just now. 
As you see, I’m interested in the London papers 
for last September; a rugby match at Eton. 
(Buries himself in the paper.) 


Lapy Marsory (to Cowper, who has been making 
signs to her): What’s wrong, Cowper? 


Cowper (softly): Don’t be alarmed, Lady Mar- 
jory. Some suspicious characters have been 
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discovered in the park. They were only able to 
catch one. They’re combing the park for the 
others. There are wild rumours in the Bazaar of a 
planned attempt on the Governor-General’s life. 
He is actually in danger at this moment. Hadn’t 
you better tell him? 


Lavy Marsory: Then he would go straight to the 
park himself. 


Cowrrer: How can you prevent him? He’ll hear 
the soldiers when they make the raid. 


Lavy Margory: I'll keep him amused. 


Cowrrr: But here at this open window he’s quite 
exposed. 


Lapy Margory: The shutters must be drawn. 


Cowrer: It’s very dangerous to show yourself at 
the window. 


(Lapy Marsory goes and closes the win- 
dow and draws the shutters.) 


Hastines (looks wp): What’s the secret? 
Lapy Margory: ‘The light hurts my eyes a little. 


Hastines: Good. Then close the shutters, if it 
amuses you. 


Lapy Margory: They’re so hard to shift. 
Cowrrr (pale): YVll help you. (Noise from the 
park.) 
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Hastincs: What’s up out there? 


Lapy Marsory: Nothing. (She has finished clos- 
ing the shutters.) I say, I would like to show you 
how “Surabaya Johnny” goes. I think I’ve got 
it right now. (She sings and dances to “Surabaya 
Johnny.” Cowrrr goes out, but returns again, 
while she is singing. NHastines accompanies the 
last refrain of the song by clapping his hands. 
The song ends.) 


Cowper: Bravo, Lady Marjory! (Signs to her 
that the danger is over, and goes out.) 


Hastines (speaking of the song): Awful! Apro- 
pos “Surabaya Johnny,” T’ve just remembered 
what I wanted to tell you. Hicks is here. 


Lavy Margory: Oh! Conny! Really! That’s 


wonderful. 


Hastincs: It’s a damned nuisance, but I’ll have to 
leave him to you because these three Londoners 
are taking up all my time just now. I would 
really rather be playing whist with Hicks, al- 
though he’s so unpleasant when he loses. Really 
we’ve got on surprisingly well together, Hicks and 
I. Of course he is the most dangerous parasite 
in this continent: but although I’m so unpractical 
I can see that he’s the type of man that could 
harry the whole of Tibet absolutely on his own. 


Lapy Marsory: But only for his private amuse- 
ment. 
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Hastines: Hm. As for the Punjab road, that you 
seem to think so little of, perhaps what it needs is 
not a practical mind at all. A sound enterprise 
will go through even without a practical mind to 
supervise it. What it needs is a man with the 
resolution to provide it with a mountain-load of 
immoralities. 


Lapy Margory: But if you’re so wicked, isn’t there 
the possibility that theyll knock you out before 
your road is finished? 


Hastines: That’s just what they’d like to do. 
That’s what they’ve come to India for. They want 
to catch me out like the man before me, Clive. 
He was a good man, and he only needed one trick 
to win. 


Lapy Margory: And that was? 


Hastines (holds out his hands): Just one trick, 
an invaluable one. Clean hands. You see, I never 
accept money. They’ll let me build my road to 
the Red Sea, as long as they’re sure that I’m not 
lining my pockets. 


(Cowper appears in the doorway.) 
Still no news from Tom Sniffkins? 


CowPerr (radiant): Yes, there is! 


Hastines (nods to Lavy Margory): The tea was 
very nice, and now I know a lot more. (Eait with 
CowPeER.) 
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(Lapy Margory, alone, sinks exhausted 
into a chair, then rings. A SERVANT 
enters.) 


Lapy Marsory: Has something happened? In the 
park? 


Servant: Nothing, my lady. A raid by the police. 
Of no importance, apparently. The park is free 
again. 


Lavy Marsory: Very good. Thanks. 


Servant: The messengers from the Nabob of Oudh 
are still there. 


Lapy Marsory: I am rather tired, I will receive 


nobody. 


(Enter Viscount Hicks, a tall man, 
gloomy and elegant.) 


Viscount Hicks (to the Servant): Wait a minute, 
my son. You can’t do this, Marjory. Ive ex- 
plicitly promised these people that they’ll be ad- 
mitted. (J'o the Servant): Tell the fellows 
that they can have an audience with my lady in a 
quarter of an hour. (Takes Lapy Marsory’s 
hand.) Well, Marjory? 


Lapy Marsgory: Well, Conny? 


Viscount Hicxs (to the Servant who is still there) : 
Yes p 
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Lapy Marsory: See that it is done. (Ewit Srrv- 
AnT.) How do you come to be in Calcutta, Conny? 


Viscount Hicxs: I’m on my way to England, to 
order some decent clothes again. “The Good 
Hope” leaves here at twelve o’clock tomorrow. I 
wouldn’t have gone much out of my way merely to 
shake hands with you. You’ve behaved very badly. 
I lay in the barracks, my temperature was up to 
104, and when I came to myself, you’d gone. With 
a man I had been playing whist with for three 
months. 


Lapy Margory: If I had waited any longer the 
man would have gone away without me. (Radi- 
ant.) Conny, I’m in wonderful spirits today. I 
feel fit for anything. I can’t tell you the whole 
story. But really I’ve the impression that I be- 
haved very well. ( Laughs.) 


Viscount Hicxs: What are you doing here, really, 
in these domestic surroundings? You were all 
right in a ramshackle bungalow, and when it was 
a question of bamboozling a distrustful official 
with a spoof letter of recommendation. But here 
every chair has been standing on the same spot 
for three years, every flea has its permanent 
quarters, and you are the only serious eyesore to 
this prim and proper rabble. 


Lapy Margory: Even if I am an eyesore, Warren 
has managed things so well that they don’t even 
look askance at me. 
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Viscount Hicxs: I’ve squeezed an additional 
whack of money out of Warren as payment for 
your release. I wasn’t in the slightest need of 
the money. But I take up the standpoint that a 
man should pay for his pleasures. Besides I 
hoped that it would send up your value. Really, 
though, Marjory, I’ve often sighed for your 
whisky. 


Lapy Marsgory: It wouldn’t have been half so 
good without the dreary company you contributed 
to it. Shall we have something to drink? I must 
celebrate today. 


Viscount Hicxs: Though I'll never play whist 
with Warren any more, I would like to see him 
again. 


Lavy Marsory: He has rather a lot to do just now. 


Viscount Hicks: Youw’re right there. For the time 
being they have him on the hop. I’ve always told 
him that a game in which you need a hundred 
million partners can’t be kept up for ten years. 
Politics demands mediocrity from you. Look at 
the twopenny-ha’penny faces of these three dum- 
mies from London, whom by the by I’ve been shak- 
ing hands with. They’re politicians. Hastings is 
as good as done for. 


Lapy Marsory: Because of these Londoners? Cal- 
cutta has had a chance four times already to see 
him done for. 
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Viscount Hicxs: When my grandfather caught 
pneumonia for the third time, he remarked: “I’ve 
given death the slip for seventy years; why should 
I die on my seventy-first?” They were almost his 
last words. 


Lapy Marsory: Warren simply can’t be killed. 
He’s a great man. 


Viscount Hicxs: Apparently. That’s just the 
reason why they want him away. Do you re- 
member the amazement of the newspapers when 
they took Clive’s post from him in a night? Very 
likely the three of us will be playing whist together 
again tomorrow afternoon. On his Majesty’s 
ship “The Good Hope.” Personally it would be 


a pleasure. 
Pp 


Lavy Marsory: You forget that his hands are 
clean. 


Viscount Hicxs: What? He hasn’t money even? 
And he expects he’ll get through a political trial 
without that? 


Lapy Marsory: Seriously, Conny. You know how 
I depend on your judgment in these matters. Do 
you think it’s so hopeless? 

Viscount Hicks: Since early this morning the 
sepoys have been marching through the streets. 
The Bazaar has been deserted since ten o’clock. 
The whole native staff has that wide and ghastly 
grin that you must have known since the catastro- 
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phe at Rampur. And then there’s all the usual 
corrupt intrigue in the departments. The whole 
of this rotten province of Bengal is playing its 
favourite game again, with spirit too; creating a 
crisis. And you tell me in all innocence: “We 
haven’t any money.” A great man without money! 
Excuse me, Marjory, but to me there’s something 
almost pathetic in that. (Laughs loudly and 
abruptly.) The world is abysmally stupid. But 
it’s sensible enough still to kick out a man who 
hasn’t money. And even a great man at that. 
He’s an affront to the eye, a thorn in the flesh. No 
one will help him. 


Servant (enters): The embassy from Oudh. 


Viscount Hicxs: They’ve such cunning, scoun- 
drelly faces. That’s why I promised them they 
would see you. I’m curious, Marjory, to see how 
you handle political affairs. 


Lapy Marsory: Then your plans will be rather 
out, I’m afraid. I’ve come to know in time that 
one can’t afford to speak in this country. I al- 
ways just say: “I shall lay your speech on the 
knees of the Sahib Governor.” And if they ask 
for more, I say: “I shall bring your petition to 
the ear of the Sahib Governor.” 


(The Ampassavors from Oudh enter and 
prostrate themselves before Lapy Mar- 
JORY.) 
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Tue Leaver: The Nabob of Oudh, our exalted 
ruler, Representative of the Grand Mogul of Delhi, 
Protector of the two provinces of Bengal, the Eye 
of Four Rivers, Chief Patron of the Ganges, the 
Egg of the World, greets the Queen of the Can- 
nons. He is filled with reverence for thy power, 
which is mightier than that cf the battle elephant 
which treads down the bamboo groves; with hu- 
mility before thy wisdom, which is wiser than the 
hair on Krishna, the many-armed ; and with wonder 
at thy beauty, which is more lovely than the mole 
on the thigh of Maya, graceful as a gazelle. We 
humbly beg thee to lend strength to his petitions 
before the crystal throne of the Lord of Cannons. 


Lapy Margory: I shall lay your petitions on the 
knees of the Sahib Governor. 


Tue Leaver: Never has a more gratifying word 
reached the ears of thy reverential servants. (4 
casket is laid before her.) The gratitude of the 
Nabob, our exalted lord, is as high as the summits 
of the Himalayas, and as inexhaustible as the 
waters of the Ganges, which daily are renewed. 
Thy servants who revere thee know that thou wilt 
never forget those to whom thou hast promised 
thy protection. 


Lapy Margory: I shall bring your petitions to the 
ear of the Sahib Governor. 


Tue Leaver: Thy servants return in gladness to 


the Nabob, their Lord, full of fear, lest thy eye 
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has already rested too long on their unworthiness. 
(Retire quickly.) 

Lapy Margory: They’ve gone. I’ve sometimes 
seen people who had stolen something going away 
as if they were gentlemen. But these people bring 
something with them and run away like thieves. 


Viscount Hicxs: I’m curious to see what kind of 
egg they’ve smuggled in here. (Opens the casket.) 
A great white jewel, a breastplate, one would think. 


Lapy Marsory: You can only find that in India. 
This jewel is unique in the whole world. It’s called 
“The Milk of Mowgli.” 


Viscount Hicxs: Possibly. 


Lapy Marsory: Did you know that my father 
wrote books about these things? 


Viscount Hicxs: <A stupidity. But on the whole 
a more pardonable one when one considers that 
caravans have been lost in the desert and fleets 
sunk in the sea for such glittering rubbish as this. 


Lapy Marvory (hoarsely): I’m not going to give 
it back. 


Viscount Hicxs (stands wp, whistles through his 
teeth): Oho! There’s this, though, to be con- 
sidered very carefully, that your Warren with 
the clean hands will probably have to pay for the 
joke. That cunning-faced lot would scarcely have 
laid this toy at your feet for the sake of your 
beautiful eyes. 
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Lapy Marsory: That is Warren’s affair. 


Viscount Hicks: That is one way of looking at it, 
certainly. 


Lapy Marvory (laying the jewel aside): It’s queer. 
My good spirits have left me all at once. (Rings. 
Nobody comes.) All my servants seem to have 
disappeared. 


Viscount Hicxs: What do you want them for? 


Lapy Margory (indicates the jewel): To send this 
back. 


Viscount Hicxs: So you’ve given up committing 
follies? 


Lapy Marsory (despondently): Very nearly. 
Viscount Hicxs: Well, well! 


Lavy Marsory: But I can still sing most of my 
songs. 


Viscount Hicks: Well, well. Good-bye then, Mar- 
jory. (Shakes hands with her.) 


Lapy Margory: Good-bye, Conny. And don’t get 
run over in London. 


Viscount Hicxs (laughs loudly. Exit). 

Lapy Marsory (alone, goes up to the jewel, takes tt 
up, stands irresolute, the jewel in her hands): 
The Milk of Mowgli. 
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Scene 2: The night before the 4th of May. Warren 
Hastings attempts in vain to vindicate 
himself in the eyes of India. 


Reception Room. Hastincs, BARWELL, CowPEr. 


Barweti: Your chances have improved somewhat 
in the course of the day. 


Cowrrr: And at last we have proof of the syste- 
matic obstruction of the famine campaign. 


Barwetu: All I can see is a sample of meat. 


Cowrrr: Exactly. A sample of cow’s flesh. This 
sort of thing is being sent to the middle Ganges. 
According to the accompanying note this sample 
contains one pound of flesh of true-blue sacred 
temple cow, slaughtered by true-blue Englishmen, 
intended for the nourishment of the unsuspecting 
Indian people, so that by eating it they may get 
into a correspondingly fine mess with their gods. 


BarweEwtt: Who sent it? 


Cowrrr: Messrs. Chota Lal and Jhampurah, two 
of Rajah Nuncomar’s agents. 


BarwEtuL: Can you string up Nuncomar for that? 
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Hastines: Not for that. 


BarwEtt: But you’ve sent troops to surround 
Nuncomar’s palace? 


Hastincs: Yes. The Lord Chief Justice, Sir Eliah 
Impey, has requisitioned troops, so that the arrest 
of Rajah Nuncomar may be made without any 
fuss. 


Barwett: What? You’re having Nuncomar 
arrested ? 


Hastincs: I? Notatall. The Lord Chief Justice. 


Barweit: Ah! Then what does the Lord Chief 
Justice accuse the Rajah of, if it has nothing to 
do with this sample of meat? 


Hastines: Forgery. 

Cowrrr: Yes, unfortunately, he has been forging. 
So a process regarding the sample of meat will 
be superfluous. In any case it would last a long 
time and the outcome would be uncertain. 


Barweitut: Out there I picked up a wild rumour 
that you had invited the Rajah to call on you this 
evening, after having him thrown out this morn- 
ing. 

Hastines: It was Cowper who had him flung out. 
I’m awaiting the Rajah just now to beg his 
pardon. 


BarweEtt: When it’s a hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit perhaps the crookedest way is the straightest. 
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Impry (enters): Good evening, Warren. 
Hastincs: Have you brought the sheriff? 
Impry: Yes. 

Hastincs: Is the warrant of arrest ready? 


Impey: It’s in my pocket. Warren, is there really 
no other way? 


Hastincs: But this morning you were firmly con- 
vinced that the only possible way out was to try 
the man this very night. 


Impey: Look here, Warren, it’s no tuppeny- 
ha’penny business to hang overnight the most 
powerful man in Bengal. 


BarweEti: On a cynical pretext. 


Hastines: My talk with him will last for twenty 
minutes or so, As soon as he leaves the Residency, 
you’ll ask the sheriff to step forward. 


Impey: It seems to me, it makes things worse for 
you to speak to him now. 


Hastincs: The man was asked to leave this house 
this forenoon. ‘That happened before anyone 
knew that he had only twenty-four more hours to 
live. I consider it only decent in these circum- 
stances to apologize to him. And besides that I 
consider it only fair to make an attempt to explain 
to him that it is necessary that he should die. 


BarweEwu: Isn’t that a bit too much, Mr. Hastings? 
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You must have an admission from him that you 
are in the right as well. 


Hastines: I am in the right. 

A Servant (announces): 'The Rajah Nuncomar. 

Hastincs (to Cowrrr): Let his Grace be admitted. 
(Eait CowPer.) 


(To Imrry): At what hour will the court as- 
semble? 


Impry: At eleven o’clock. 


Hastines: And when can the sentence be carried 
out? 


Impey: The exceptional circumstances permit it 
to be done at seven o’clock in the morning. 


(Cowrer admits Nuncomar and goes out 
again.) 


Hastines: I have invited your Excellency here to 
speak of the misunderstanding which one of my 
officers was guilty of this forenoon. I wanted to 
show Calcutta on the very same day that your 
visits were not undesired at the Residency. I beg 
your pardon. 


Nuncomar: It’s strange, but I’ve grown pale at 
your apology. Please do not be offended at that. 
I had expected an accusation. 


Hastines: May I offer you refreshment? 
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Nuncomar: Do not consider it presumptuous if I 
do not accept refreshment. 


(Hastincs points to a chair. They sit down.) 


I enjoy with satisfaction the evening peace of 
your house. 


Hastincs: The last days have been very stormy. 
Nuncomar: I hope your health is good. 


Hastincs: I do not complain. I have much work 
to do. 


Nuncomar: Pleasant work, I hope? 


Hastincs: Unpleasant. Difficulties of administra- 
tion. 


Nuncomar: ‘They will soon be removed. 
Hastines (smiles). 


Nuncomar: I hear that three statesmen have come 
from London to relieve you of part of the labour. 


Hastines: Yes, they have come; they relieve me 
of work with one hand and increase it with the 
other. In any case I’m in a position now to send 


an unusually large consignment of money to 
London. 


Nuncomar: Will not your money arrive too late? 

Hastincs: No. It will not arrive too late. 

Nuncomar: But even by Thursday perhaps it will 
be too late. 
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_ Hastives: It will not happen on any Thursday that 
you will see, your Excellency. 


Nuncomar (changes colour): Will it be much 
money? 


Hastines: A great deal. 


Nuncomar: I understand. So the accuser will be 
put out of the way before Thursday. 


Hastings (is silent). 
Nuncomar: The means? 
Hastines: Execution. 
Nuncomar: Without trial? 
Hastines: Lawful trial by an English court. 
Nuncomar (incredulously): High treason? 
Hastines: Forgery. 
( Silence.) 


Nuncomar: It must be unpleasant for you, 
Governor-General, to get rid of a man like me by 
such wretched means. 


- Hastines: It is. They'll try again to bring Eng- 
lish justice into discredit. They'll say that it’s 
ridiculous that a man so rich as you should com- 
mit small forgeries. For there are only petty 
sums involved. 


Nouncomar: They will say all this. But I thought 
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that as a fair fighter you yourself would feel some 
disgust at ridding yourself of your enemy with 
such cheap poison as this. 


Hastincs: Cheap poison or dear—(Shows him the 
sample of meat.) You are a man, Rajah Nun- 
comar, who fills meat with hatred, and changes to 
hate the natural gratitude of millions of human 
beings for the rice I’ve sent them. 


Nuncomar (takes up the sample of meat, regards it, 
sets it down again): When will it happen? 


Hastincs: At seven in the morning. 
Nuncomar: What day? 
Hastincs: ‘Tomorrow. 

(Silence. ) 


Nuncomar (sharply and softly): Tardy judge, 
prompt murderer. 


Hastines (springs to his feet). 


Nuncomar (to himself): Think quickly! Crush 
thy hopes! They have faces like chalk. There is 
no hope for thee. (Js silent.) 


Hastincs: ‘Twenty-two years ago, the first time I 
saw a man with a dark skin, I saw that he took 
me for a murderer. 


Nuncomar: He has forgotten it too often. 


Hastines: What is a murderer? The man who 
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dashes the bowl of rice from the hands of the 
starving is a murderer. The man who lays waste 
the roads, so that the wanderer is devoured by the 
jungle or the rage of the tiger is a murderer. You 
made the great Punjab road a wilderness, your 
Excellency. 


Nuncomar: ‘To what does it lead men? (T'o him- 
self. Keep calm. Restrain thy rage. (T'o Hasr- 
Incs, mildly): Let us suppose that thou hast 
met a man in the market, and wouldst visit him 
in his house, so that thou mightest tell him how 
he should live. But the man is poor and does not 
desire that thou shouldst put windows in his house 
and see his poverty. Consider, Sahib, he will have 
nothing of thy counsel. 


Hastines: But what objection can the man have 
to seeing his poverty ended? 


Nuncomar: He possesses nothing but his poverty. 
When he gives it up, he has seven cupboards, five 
tables, and two beds. 


Hastincs: By the great Punjab road rice has been 
sent to countless thousands of your countrymen 
by the English Government, and it was to save 
them from death. You have obstructed these 
transports of rice, Rajah Nuncomar. You have 
sentenced your countrymen to death. 


Nuncomar (promptly): What good does it do to 
stop the mouths of dying people with rice? We 
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are fated to die at our appointed time. That time 
is not the worst in our lives, and to die is good. 


Hastincs: Then you think it is a just act to strike 
the bowl of rice from the hands of the famishing? 


Nuncomar: Better to endure hunger than to let 
oneself be fed by vultures. 


Hastines: Is your life of more worth than the 
Punjab road? 


Nuncomar: I shall live until thou hast me hanged. 
Thou shalt live until thou hast seen that thy Pun- 
jab road is nothing but dust and gathered stones. 


Hastines: I would not let you be hanged for dust 
and stones. 


Nuncomar: No, but thou wilt let me be hanged 
for forgery. 


Hastines: You know that you will not be hanged 
for forgery. 


Nuncomar: Iknowit. I shall be hanged because I 
am the chief witness against thee in thy trial. 


Hastrnes: You know that I am having you hanged 
because of the lies you would swear to. 


Nuncomar: I would swear to lies, it is true. But 
it is really because of this sample of meat that thou 
wilt have me hanged. 


Hastines: This sample of meat is not a lie, then? 
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Nuncomar: No. 


Hastincs: Admit that there isn’t room for both of 
us in Calcutta. 


Nuncomar (makes a slight pacifying motion with 
his hand; then): Then thou wilt murder me be- 
fore noon, because it is to thy advantage that I 
should die. But before night comes again, thou 
wilt have found a reason for my death better than 
all thou hast mentioned now. 


(Silence. ) 


Hastines: Seeing that your time is so short, will 
you countermand your instructions to the famine 
area? By doing that you will save thousands of 
your countrymen from death. 


Nuncomar (shakes his head, rises, bows. Evit). 


(Hastines seats himself before his papers. 
Tumult outside.) 


Cowrrr (entering): The sheriff has arrested 
Rajah Nuncomar. 


Hastincs: How far have the transports got? 
Cowrrr: They have passed the second bridge. 


Hastincs: Has Port Elizabeth confirmed my com- 
mand? 


CowPEr: Yes. 


Hastincs: Then what had to be done is done. What 
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year are we in now? So this was the famine cam- 
paign of 1775. We have a fine row of them be- 
hind us now. The people will starve still more 
severely in the next few weeks. The rice ships 
that are under way to them will be held up by their 
fellow-countrymen ; there will be shooting, then the 
ships will go on again. One can’t do very much. 
Now we can devote our attention to the Londoners 
again, Cowper. For this is the beginning of the 
last spurt. 


CURTAIN 
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ACT THREE 


Scene 1: A man may undermine the morality of a 
whole empire with impunity. But no 
booty must be found in his house. 


Lady Marjory’s Rooms. Night. Lavy Marsory 
alone. 


Cowrer (entering): Smith said you had been ask- 
ing for me. Excuse me for keeping you waiting, 
Lady Marjory, but I am fearfully busy tonight. 
They’ve arrested the people who were in the park 
this morning, you’ll like to know. They seem to 
be harmless. But you behaved splendidly, Lady 
Marjory. (Takes her hand.) 


Lapy Margory: ‘To tell the truth I’m almost on 
the verge of a break-down by this time. It was a 
little too much today. This story of an attempt 
on Warren—then Conny—then another thing 
too. These soldiers marching past all afternoon. 
Then the evening, beginning with the arrest of 
Nuncomar. And now, just listen, this uncanny 
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silence instead of the infernal clatter of the Bazaar. 
What on earth is wrong? 


Cowrrr: State of war. The Governor-General is 
making a bold bid to establish himself once and for 
all as master of the situation. The arrest of the 
Rajah is the prelude. You may guess what his 
chances are from the fact that the London repre- 
sentatives have been trying in vain for hours to 
see Mr. Hastings, so that they might propose a 


compromise. 


Lapy Margory: Why are the courts of justice 


lighted up? 


Cowrrr: They’re going to deal with the Rajah 
there. 


Lapy Margory: Thanks, Cowper. 

Cowrrer: Good night, Lady Marjory. (Ezwit.) 

SERGEANT OF THE Guarps (entering): My lady, 
the people from Oudh whom you were asking for 
are spending the night in the third caravanserai. 
If you have any message for them, I have a man 


ready. But it must be done at once. For in an 
hour the streets will be closed to all passengers. 


Lapy Marsory: I have no message. (Evit Srr- 
GEANT.) 


SERVANT (announces): Sir Philip Francis. 


Lapy Marsory: Who? 
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Servant: Sir Philip Francis of the Chief Council. 


Lapy Marsory: Atthis hour? I have no intention 
of receiving him. 


Francis (enters): Excuse me, Lady Marjory. 
You must give me a hearing. 


Lapy Marsory: Permit me to say that eleven 
o’clock is a very late hour to make a call. 


Francis: I’m sorry, but I can’t wait till tomorrow 
morning. We have been trying for three hours 
to gain admittance to the Governor-General. In 
the courts of justice they are at this moment de- 
ciding on a man’s life. Rajah Nuncomar is going 
to be hanged on a cynical pretext. I am resolved, 
Lady Marjory, to get you to interest yourself in 
the fate of this man. 


Lapy Marsory: I shall never believe that Warren 
Hastings could be party to a cynical act. 


Francis: How do you make that out? Why do 
you believe it? Because he’s considered a genius 
by everybody? If you were to see a man in the 
street braining another, you could hardly say that 
you didn’t believe he was a murderer. I tell you, 
the world doesn’t need men of genius. The world 
doesn’t need murderers. 


Lapy Margory: Stop. I will not have such things 
said in my presence. Please don’t say such things 
to me. 
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Francis: Oh, I know the whole world watches him 
and applauds. But I won’t gape with them. And 
you shan’t either. I’ve lost my composure. I don’t 
want to be composed when people are being mur- 
dered. I’m not equal to such things. I’m not a 
genius. I tell you, a man may conquer a con- 
tinent, but if he takes one man’s life with flagrant 
injustice, then all he has done is nothing, and the 
only thing one needs to know about him is that he 
has taken a man’s life. 


Lapy Margory (tries to be heard). 


Francis: No! Don’t say it is justified on a larger 
view. A dead man is a very real fact. No large 
views can get over that. And I won’t listen if 
anyone says that a murderer with these large 
views is a gentleman in his private life. I know 
that he is not. It is horrible, but I will only be 
able to understand him when I have proof that he 
isn’t a gentleman. 


Lapy Marsory: What’s all this? I don’t under- 
stand you? 


Francis: There is only one excuse for the con- 
querors of the world; their inability to endure ini- 
quity. With us it is a sufficient excuse if he 
doesn’t steal people’s spoons. Consequently, I 
want to prove that he steals people’s spoons. 


Lapy Marsory: Then you'll have to lie until 
you’re black in the face. 
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Francis: It won’t be easy to manage. I'll go over 
his whole life till I’ve found the unsound spot. 
And if I can’t hinder a man from undermining 
the honour of an Empire in any other way, then 


Dll hinder it by proving that he fills his pockets. 


Lavy Marsory (grows pale): What do you mean 
by that? 


Francis: What’s the matter with you? 
Lapy Marsory: Nothing, nothing. 


Francis: You’ve grown quite pale. What’s the 
matter? 


Lavy Margory: I beg you to leave me. 


Francis: What’s all this? What is the matter 
with you? (Goes up to her.) Excuse me, but I 
think it wouldn’t be advisable to leave you just 
now. By all appearances something has happened 
which may have important results. Lady Mar- 
jory, the gist of all the things I was saying when 
you suddenly looked ill, was, if I remember rightly, 
that for political reasons I must find the means 
to accuse Warren Hastings of filling his pockets. 
Am I right? 


Lapy Marsory: I refuse to be drawn. 
Francis: But you are pale. 


Lapy Marsory: It is a customary thing to receive 
presents and give them in India. I don’t know 
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what you’re after, Sir Philip. I’ve asked you to 
leave me to myself. I haven’t had any idea from 
the beginning why you’ve come. You’re certainly 
on a false scent. And now I’ve said something 
again that you’ve taken up wrongly. It’s all quite 
wrong, what you’re thinking. Warren hasn’t the 
faintest inkling that the Oudh people were here. 


Francis (tries to speak). 


Lavy Margory: Hear me once and for all: it is 
only my affair. Warren hasn’t anything to do 
with it. It only happened because my native ser- 
vants had disappeared. I intended to send it back 
to these Oudh people at once. 


Francis: People from Oudh. A present. Lady 
Marjory, the sight of an angry man is still 
enough to make guilty people, now and then, point 
out their unsound spots with their own fingers. 


(Covered with sweat, elated, he goes. Lavy 
Margory rings. The SERGEANT appears.) 


Lapy Marvory: ‘The message for the people from 


Oudh. 


Sercrant: It can’t get through now, my lady. 
The streets are closed. 


Lapy Marsory: Then summon the Governor- 
General here. 


Serceant: The Governor-General is at the War 
Office. The sitting will last till the morning. 
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Lapy Marsory: What is happening at the War 
Office? 


SrerceantT: I don’t know. If you can believe the 
rumours, they’re going to march tomorrow. 


Lapy Marsory: Everything is wrong. There 
would be no use now in doing anything. Smith, 
I’m afraid I’ve done a very stupid thing. 
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Scene 2: May 4th, 1775. Faced by the choice of 
either giving up his work or his private life, 
Warren Hastings bears himself like a 
great man. 


The Governor-General’s Office. Hastines, Impry, 
BarweEL.L.. 


Impey: A message would still reach him at the 
place of execution. (Silence.) I have posted 
signallers with flags along the whole road. A wave 
of your handkerchief from the window would be 
enough to stop the execution even now, at the 
last moment. 


Hastincs: Have you observed all the legal forms 
in conducting the trial? 


Impry: Yes. 
Hastines (shrugs his shoulders). 


Apsutant (at the door): Sir Philip Francis will 
not be denied any longer. 

Hastines: Tell him that I'll be at his disposal in 
half an hour. 


Barweti: Are you aware, Mr. Hastings, that even 
among your supporters the execution of this sen- 
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tence is considered a grave error? People think 
that the sentence itself will be enough to silence 
the Rajah for a long time. 


Hastines: Fully convinced that the English rule 
in India will last a very long time, I consider it 
right to make this man’s silence a lasting one too. 


BarweEti: Clavering has sworn to rescue him under 
the very gallows. 


Hastincs: You’ve noticed perhaps, that the troops 
stand in readiness. ‘The streets between the prison 
and the place of execution are closed, and guarded 
by the military. 

BarweEtt: I’m afraid the arguments of your op- 
ponents will make a strong impression in England. 
For you must know yourself that my colleagues 
are sure to send a report of the execution to London 
today by “The Good Hope,” and after that the 
directors will have to choose between the Governor- 
General and the representatives. 


Hastines: “The Good Hope” will carry a report 
from me, too. And my arguments will ring better, 
in every sense have a better ring than those of 
your colleagues. In other words I’ll supplement 
my report on the Nuncomar affair with an account 
of the agreement with Oudh. 


Impry: What agreement? 


Hastincs: The agreement concerning the Rohillas. 
That must be concluded at once. 
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Impry: Warren, I hoped that what happened this 
morning would have got you out of that mess. 


Hastincs: And yet you knew that the war with the 
Rohillas had automatically to follow the execu- 
tion of Nuncomar. 


Impry (in great agitation): I can only tell you 
that I would never have signed my name to Nun- 
comar’s death sentence, if I had thought that the 
execution of one man—and it wasn’t an easy thing, 
I can tell you—would automatically involve the 
destruction of a whole people. 


Barwett: Did you not read the memorandum, 
then, or what? 


Impry: Certainly. Of course I read it. 


Barwett: Then did you understand that it only 
dealt with a theoretical contingency? 


Hastines: Come, you knew that I didn’t mean to 
fall between two stools. 


Impry: So I see. 


Hastines: Can you see any other way? Do you 
imagine that the representatives will forgive me 
my victory in the Nuncomar affair? You know 
quite well what the memorandum says. You your- 
self gave me legal advice concerning the agree- 
ment with Oudh. Do you know of any other way 
of taking the ground from under our friends’ feet 
in London? Eighty lacs of rupees, my dear Eliah, 
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£800,000. The largest sum that the Company 
has ever brought in since its foundation. The 
guarantee of my mastery in India. The death 
sentence of the Rohillas. I can’t govern India if 
my hands are to be bound by these three Lon- 
doners. For £800,000 the directors will auto- 
matically stick to me against Parliament, the King, 
the very devil himself. 


Imrrey: Of course. Of course. Automatically. 
(To Barweii): Excuse me, my only duty was 
to keep an eye on the legal aspect of the action. 
Loss of memory is a sad sign of approaching old 
age. Of course the war with the Rohillas will 
happen automatically now. 


Hastincs: I have given orders to Colonel Champion 
not to take the troops detailed to guard the execu- 
tion back to the barracks. The Second Sepoy 
regiment, the Second English Infantry regiment, 
a chosen picket of a hundred cadets and three 
companies of artillery: 7500 men ready for the 
march. At nine o’clock I receive the Nabob of 
Oudh’s representatives, to hand them over the 
signed agreement. At a quarter past nine the 
troops march. 


(Enter CowPer.) 
Well? 


Cowrrer: An awful business. A damned nerve- 
shaking ceremony. Can I have a whisky? 
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BarweE tu (rings): Bring a whisky. 


(Impry walks wp and down. CowPER 
waits impatiently for the whisky, drinks 
it down.) 


You see, you feel better already. (He alone 
listens, reproachfully, to CowPrER, who is in a 
state of exhaustion.) 


Cowrrr: ‘The crush at the execution was fearful. 
They were packed like herrings. They couldn’t 
believe till the very end that their most powerful 
prince was really going to be strung up on a rope. 
The Rajah sat firm on his palanquin with a face 
like steel. It was not a sight to laugh at. The 
sheriff went to see him at five o’clock and asked 
if there was anything he wanted to have done. 
Nuncomar thanked him. There was nothing that 
he wanted. He sent his regards to Francis, Mon- 
son, and Clavering, and commended his son to 
their care. Besides, the son is the head of the 
Bengal Brahmins from now on. What remained 
of his time he used jotting down notes, setting 
right his accounts and writing letters. 


Hastincs: He even sent me a note. 


Imrey: To what effect? 


(Hastines hands him the note. Impry 
reads) : 


“Do not be troubled.” 
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Cowrrer: When he said good-bye to his family it 
was too much for me. It turned even our soldiers 
pale. The only one who seemed unmoved was 


the Rajah himself. 


(Imprry walks to the other end of the room. 

Their eyes follow him. Hasttnes starts to 

work demonstratively. CowPER goes on 
nervously) : 


He seemed only to have one anxiety, that his 
corpse should not be touched by anyone but a 
Brahmin. As he mounted the scaffold his step was 
firm. He himself gave the hangman the command. 


Hastines: What’s really the matter with Impey? 
His nerves seem to have given way. He must take 
a holiday in the mountains. 


CowrErr: Hundreds rushed away to bathe in the 
holy Ganges, to wash away their sin in looking 
on. 


Hastines: Just asI had expected. We must march 
with Oudh. It’s nine o’clock now. 
Servant (enters): The embassy from Oudh. 


(The Empassy from Oudh enter and pros- 

trate themselves. Hastines signs the 

agreement and gives it to them. They 
go out.) 


Hastincs: May 4th, 1775. The good old disrep- 


utable Company is firm on its legs again. 
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BarwEtt: When it’s one hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit at the beginning of May, everything has a 
different look. You have saved India from the 
Cockneys. 


Cowrrr: A statesman can’t be a missionary. 


Hasrines (seats himself in a rocking chair): Listen 
to me, Barwell, and you too, young man. When 
the East India Company first came to this land a 
hundred years ago it was still a pretty innocent 
young thing. It set up five trunks and three hat 
boxes between the Himalayas and three comic- 
opera mango trees, and did business with every- 
body round about. Very soon it was able to open 
a shop. And, look you, Cowper, along with the 
shop came a very fine sense of respectability. 
You see, this gifted young thing has always known 
how to have morality at her back, and to fill her 
sails with it like a ship flying before the wind. 
There was always wind enough and to spare. In 
the front room she opened a stall where Bibles, 
gift books, and all sorts of other things were sold, 
but at the back there was another business being 
carried on, that had very little to do with Bibles 
or gift books. But those in the front and the 
back lived on the rice of the country. On the 
street front, the front facing towards the beach 
and London, a few dignified gentlemen in frock 
coats attended to the business, and, as things were 
quiet, had ample time to invent discreet and harm- 
less labels for their wares, and to pack the money 
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made in the back room in chests and send it to 
London, and now and then, when they chanced to 
stick their idle noses inquisitively into the rear 
establishment, to have the said noses punched for 
them. This is how the Company has got along, 
and now it’s a respectable good old soul, that, of 
course, has long been taking its cue from certain 
people in London. 


ADJUTANT (announces): The representatives of 
the Company. 


Hastincs: The gentlemen from the Bible depart- 
ment. 'They’ve come to have their noses punched. 


(Enter Francis, Monson and CiavErina.) 


Francis (with forced composure): Mr. Hastings, 
since yesterday evening the representatives of the 
Company have been trying to get admittance to 
you for the purpose of averting a crime. Since 
the crime has taken place, the council has decided 
by a majority to initiate proceedings against you 
at once. You are discharged from your post for 
murdering Rajah Nuncomar, Regent of Bengal, 
and chief witness against you in the action which 
was to be heard at the High Court. 


Hastincs: How do you really make that out, Sir 
Philip? 
Francis: After a despicable judicial farce you 


allowed an unjust sentence to be executed with 
dishonourable and illegal haste. 
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Hastines: Our good old friend, Impey, the best 
jurist in three continents, will follow with interest 
the train of thought of three simple-hearted men 
from London. 


Francis: After weighing all the circumstances we 
have decided not to await an endorsement from 
London, but immediately and in person to under- 
take all the responsibility for the conduct of affairs 
in India. The era of crime is over. From this 
moment the inhumanities which have been com- 
mitted in this country in the name of the Company 
shall cease. 


(At this moment the march past of the 
troops begins.) 


Hastines: A quarter past nine. This country 
does not believe that the Company will accept 
responsibility for all your acts of humanity. 


ApsuTant (entering): Your Highness, the regi- 
ments detailed for Oudh are about to leave Cal- 
cutta to march against the Rohillas. 


(The Rerresentatives stand horrorstruck.) 


ApsuTant: The troops want to salute the 
Governor-General. 


(Hastines walks to the window; the troops 
from beneath cheer him.) 


Monson: What does this mean? 
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Cuaverinc: What does it mean? It means that a 
people are going to be slaughtered. It means that 
you (to Francis): with your cursed prudence 
have made it possible for a crime to be committed 
in the open light, that makes everything up to 
now a mere bagatelle. We are protesting against 
the murder of one man, while before our eyes a 
whole people is being destroyed. 


Monson: Mr. Hastings, this is impossible, of 
course. Explain what is happening. You simply 
can’t be thinking of doing this. What is the 
meaning of the march past? 


Hastincs: Haven’t you read my memorandum? 


Monson: I refuse to believe you can do such a 
thing. You arean Englishman. We have opposed 
you, but you are not a guttersnipe from White- 
chapel. Mr. Hastings, I refuse to believe that you 
have hired out English soldiers to rob and murder, 
and all for money. 


Cowrrer: ‘Take care what you say! There are no 
murderers in this room. 


Craverinc: And I say there are. 


Monson: All this is only empty bluster. Come, you 
must admit it, Mr. Hastings. 


Francis: Be silent, Monson! Be silent, Clavering! 


BarweEtt: But who aretoblame? (T'o the Repre- 
SENTATIVES): You, you, you! 
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Monson: At least call the troops back. 


Barweut (to the three of them): You with your 
damned humanitarian folly. ‘Twenty-two years 
have gone by without anything like this happen- 
ing. 

Monson: I can’t bear to hear these men marching 
past. At least an end must be put to this march- 
ing. 

Hastincs: You'll have to endure listening to it all 
today and all tomorrow as well. It’s true that 
we’ve been here twenty-two years without any- 
thing like this happening. We have acted justly 
at one time and unjustly at another, just like the 
Ganges. For twenty-two years we’ve lived as next- 
door neighbours with the man we were compelled 
to have hanged today. I had to talk with him 
yesterday; it couldn’t be avoided. For twenty- 
two years, while the Ganges was just and unjust 
impartially, it has been my experience that the 
slight trembling of the hand which humanitarian- 
ism causes can lay waste whole provinces. You 


do not know it; but it was you who drove me to 
this. 


Francis: Be quiet, Clavering. (Jo Hastines): 
What you say may be true or not. But on no 
account must these troops march any farther. It 
can’t be permitted. It isn’t a question of being 
in the right. You can’t kill people because you’re 
in the right. When the people are dead it won’t 
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help matters to discuss who was in the right. I 
acknowledge that in face of this awful march to 
murder I’m not in a position to insist on our 
rights as I should. I am ready unconditionally 
to do something that I have no right to do. Tl 
withdraw all my charges against you. I'll say 
nothing more about your dismissal. T’ll forget 
the man that I’ve just seen hanged with my own 
eyes. Don’t reflect over it; but tell the troops to 
halt. 


Hastincs: I don’t intend to reflect over it, and I 
won’t give you the chance to reflect, either. I 
don’t doubt that your offer is actuated by a real 
humane emotion. I foresaw that you would lose 
your nerve when you noticed where your opposi- 
tion would lead you. You have no means to stop 
the troops. The troops will continue to march. 


Francis: You don’t believe my word? 


Hastines: As long as the troops march, why should 
I not? 


Francis: Perhaps after all I have found « means 
to stop the troops. 


Hastincs: Name it. 


Francis: Mr. Hastings, you are mistaken if you 
imagine that I’ll look on passively while you, for 
your personal aggrandizement and greed. 


Hastincs: What’s that? 
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Francis: Don’t force me to tell you before all these 
people what it is. Call the troops back. 


Hastincs: Say what you have to say, sir! 


Francis: You compel me to lay bare something 
which I’ve almost felt as a personal shame. You 
have hired out these English soldiers that are 
marching past just now to a scoundrel who has 
bribed you. 


Hastines (laughs). 
Francis: Your friend, a lady called Marjory 


Hicks, accepted a jewel yesterday forenoon from 
the messengers from Oudh 





Cowrrer: What’s that he says? A piece of damned 
insolence ! 


Francis: Accepted a jewel called “The Milk of 
Mowgli,” part of the proceeds of the Oudh rob- 
bery, or rather of that part of it, Mr. Hastings, 
which you left to the Nabob. 


Cowrrr: You have the impudence to drag a lady’s 
name through the mud, who—— 


BarweEii: Be quiet, Cowper. 
Monson: You are sure of your facts, Sir Philip? 
Francis: Yes, unfortunately. 


Hastines (has rung; to the Servant): Tell Lady 
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Hicks I want to see her. (TJ'o the RerresENnTaA- 
TIVES): You will hear from me. 


(Exeunt the REPRESENTATIVES. ) 


Cowrrr: Now we can have him. He expressed 


himself clearly enough. This will settle his hash. 


Barwe.u (thrown off his balance, babbles): Isn’t 
it ridiculous? To bring forward such incredible 
nonsense! “The Milk of Mowgli”! I would have 
simply thrown the scoundrel out. 


Cowrrer: He expected to land a knock-out blow. 
But now he’ll find himself disqualified. 


BarweE.. (without conviction): Irresponsible chat- 
ter like that is almost enough to depress one. 


Hastines (looks at him in silence). 


Barwe.u (breaks out in a cold sweat): I don’t un- 
derstand you, Mr. Hastings. 


Cowrer: It will all be cleared up in a minute. As 
soon as Lady Marjory comes. 


BarweEwu (quite without conviction): That’s cer- 
tain. 


(A silence.) 


Cowrrer: It sounds damned improbable, anyway. 
It’s another case of the wish being father to the 
thought. It would have suited his book to hold 
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up the whole Rohilla campaign with an invention 
like that. Lady Marjory at last! 


(But it is Impry who enters.) 


Impry: Lady Marjory doesn’t want to come, so far 
as I can make her out. 


Barwett: Does Lady Marjory know what’s in 
question? 


Impry: The representatives are shouting so loud in 
the corridors that by this time every kitchen-boy 
in the house is in the secret. 


Hastines: You might have spared yourself your 
brilliant question, Barwell. For several minutes 
everybody in this room has been in the secret. 


Impey: Then will you have the troops called back? 


Hastincs: No. 


Barwetu (dryly): Then you must give up this 
lady. (A silence.) Quite candidly, Mr. Hast- 
ings; you can’t take away the ground from under 
the feet of yourself and your friends. You can’t 
make yourself responsible for the behaviour of this 
lady. What happened last night can scarcely be 
defended with honour. 


Impry: You see, you must give up this business. 
You see now, you must call the troops back. 


Hastincs: ‘The troops will march. 
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Barweti: Then do you intend to send away the 
lady? 


Hastincs: Thanks for your candid statement of 
the position. 


SERVANT (announces): Lady Hicks. 


CowPer (sotto voce to Impey, while the three of them 
prepare to leave): And only yesterday this wom- 
an risked her life for him without the slightest 
hesitation. 


Impry: This is the worst decision that you’ve had 
to face in these three days. (Ewit with BARWELL 
and CowPEr.) 


(Enter Lapy MarJory.) 


Hastines (looks at her; goes up to his desk. After a 
silence): Stupid. Stupid. Stupid. Senseless. 
No, it wasn’t even mere human weakness. For a 
few bits of glass. India must go to the dogs, be- 
cause a whore wants to hang a few pieces of glass 
in front of her. 

But I won’t have it. 

I’m unfit to be alive, that’s what it is. A man 
like me should be knocked on the head with a 
cudgel. A man who lets a woman like that tie his 
hands deserves to be eaten up by a gudgeon. 

But I’ve no intention of accepting responsibili- 
ty. I can’t bear a single straw more than I’m 
doing. Do you fancy it has been a picnic these 
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last three days? I’ve had people murdered. Sev- 
eral people. In fact, quite a number. And, you 
see, that was a strain. Now I want peace and 
quiet. I’m not going to let my work go to ruin 
for anything like that. The troops will march. 


Lapy Margory: I admit everything. 


Hastincs: That’s very interesting. You can put 
it in writing. At the moment I’m busy starting a 
military campaign. [ll have to curtail my pri- 
vate interests somewhat. I’ve too many private 
interests for this climate. 


Lavy Margory: I realized it as soon as it was done. 
I tried to send it back, afterwards. 


Hastincs: That was very kind of you. But these 
after all are private affairs. The troops will 
march. If you don’t know what you are to do 
now, that is your business. Though D’ve always 
thought of you as my left hand, it must be cut off, 
this left hand, if it becomes rotten. 


Lapy Marsory: What do you intend to convey by 
that? 


Hastincs: I’m very sorry, but I can’t be respon- 
sible for your private affairs any longer. I’m too 
weak a man to stand the burden of a woman like 
you and a campaign like this. 


Lavy Margsory (impetuously): Warren, I won’t 
go away. You won’t send me away, Warren? I’m 
not going out of this house. 
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Hastines (looking at her): Will I give up my 
future? But that’s the future of England. 


Lapy Margory: Have I endangered your future? 

Hastincs (is silent). 

Lapy Marsory: But I won’t leave you. 

Hastincs: Perhaps you’ve seen a few soldiers 
marching through the streets this morning? Shall 
I tell them to go home and drink tea? And go 
myself to the lawyers in Fleet Court with my hat 


in my hand? They’ll want to talk with me there 
about a certain happening. 


Lapy Marsory: Yes I know you’re right, Warren, 
but I won’t go away. 


Hastines: Perhaps you have ears, at any rate, and 
can listen. To put it bluntly: if I keep you here, 
they’ll have it against me in the law courts that 
I sent an army out against a people, so that you 
could wear “The Milk of Mowgli” round your 
neck. 


Lapy Marsory: But you never did that. 
Hastincs: But that’s how it looks. 


Lapy Margory: But you never knew anything 
about “The Milk of Mowgli.” 


Hastincs: But now the troops will march. 
Lapy Marsory: But that has no connection with it. 


Hastines: But nobody will believe that. And that’s 
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the reason why you'll be aboard “The Good Hope” 
in two hours and on the way to England. 


Lavy Margory: On board “The Good Hope”! 
But this is all nonsense that you’re saying. Am I 
to pack my trunks and carry them to the quay? It 
would take three years to sail to London and sail 
back again. No, it wouldn’t be three years, it 
would be for ever. And that’s nonsense. No, 
Warren, you must find some way. There must 
be some way. 


Hastines (at the window, with his back to her): 
No, there’s absolutely no way. 


Lapy Marsory: Can’t you call the troops back? 
Hastines: No. 
Lavy Marsgory: But that’s inhuman of you. 


Hastines (bitterly): Yes, all England will say the 
same thing. I wouldn’t have anything to do with 
humanity for a brass farthing. 


Lapy Marsory: Come, Warren, you are really a 
humane man. (With a pathetic attempt to treat 
the affair lightly): For a brass farthing, Warren! 
Pll pack my trunks obediently, go on board “The 
Good Hope,” and sail with good old Conny to 
England. You really want me to do that, Warren? 


Hastines: Yes, Marjory. 


Lapy Margory (goes to the door): Good-bye. 
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Warren. (A silence.) Oh, Warren, does Eng- 
land’s future mean that a man can’t keep his wife 
beside him? But that’s absolutely inhuman, War- 
ren. I admit that what I did was wrong. Not 
only wrong, but inconsiderate to you. Selfish. 
Yes, even criminal, then. You always talk about 
India. But India is eating up all your strength; 
there’s nothing left of you at all. Nothing but 
the Punjab road, a public bath, and a filthy 


reservoir. 


Hastines: Nothing but a mountain of horror, that 
India groans under. 


Lapy Marsory: Of course, you must subdue India. 
Nobody else can be found to do that. 


Hastines: Agreed. 


Lapy Marsory: And I’m a useless thing that has 
to be shipped off on a boat. India! The future 
of England! You must have your joke! 


Hastines: And you'll pay for it. 


Lapy Marsory: I have paid for it. I should have 
gone away two years ago. I should never have 
come here. But I’m going now. And I’m glad 
that I have a reason for going. 


Cowrer (entering): The Bazaar is tearing up 
its bills of accusation. All Calcutta is thronging to 
your antechamber. Rice is there all of a sudden. 
And the ships are there too. And credit as well. 
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They’re throwing everything at you now, after 
hiding everything away. 


Hastines (shouts at him): I don’t want any rice! 


Cowrrer (offended): I thought that the news 
mightn’t be considered irrelevant in view of the 
situation. (Ezait.) 


Lapy Margory: You see, you’re getting a whole 
lot of rice in return for me. That must be very 
nice. 


Hastines: Oh stop talking like that. All this is 
no joke. It’s no joke to send you away. But 
how can it be helped, Marjory? I don’t know of 
any way out. 


Lapy Marsory: Is there absolutely no way out? 
Hastincs: What way? 
Lapy Margory: Any way, Warren. 


Hastines: No, there’s none. (The march of the 
troops is heard. Goes to the window, grimaces 
wryly.) It’s amazing. For twenty-two years I’ve 
always been equal to the job when it was a matter 
of towns whose names I couldn’t pronounce. And 
now, when it concerns you, I can think of nothing. 


Cowper (entering): You must listen to this, at any 
rate. Nuncomar’s chief witness, the banker 
Omitchend, is sitting in the ante-room at this 
moment, 
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Hastines (deeply annoyed, but without raising his 
voice): Leave me in peace, Cowper. 


(Cowper is about to go.) 
Wait a minute, Cowper. 


Lapy Marsory: Well, in that case, I’m going. 
I’m saying good-bye, you see, Cowper. You’re 
witnessing a last farewell. I’m sailing with “The 


Good Hope.” 


Hastincs: Can’t you keep quiet for a minute? 
(Walks about, on the point of seeing a solution.) 


Lapy Margory: You see: he doesn’t want to hear 
anything about it. He only wants it to happen. 


Hastincs: Just a minute. 


Lapy Marsory: He says I’m too dangerous. He 
says 





(Hastines stops her with a wave of his 
hand, goes quickly up to CowPER in great 
excitement.) 


Hastines: Didn’t you say, Cowper, that the banker 
Omitchend was sitting in the ante-room in sack- 
cloth and ashes? 


Cowrrer: Yes. He’s shivering with fear. 
Hastincs: And there’s rice there too, you said? 


CowrEer: More than we want. 
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Hastincs: Will the banker Omitchend be ready to 
swear that he’s been doing business with us all 
this time? 


Cowrrr: He’ll swear whatever you like. 
Hastines: That he did busines with us yesterday? 
Cowrer: At any minute you like to mention. 


Hastines (radiant. A pause. Then still radiant): 
Tell him that the Governor-General is in a rage. 
Set two sepoys beside him. Coach him thoroughly, 
and tell him he is to answer “yes” to every question 
he’s asked. 


Cowrrer: Good. 


Hastines: Request Sir Philip Francis to come here. 
Inform Impey and Barwell. The gentlemen will 
act as witnesses at the clearing up of the misunder- 
standing which some people fell into regarding 
the acceptance of the piece of jewellery called 
“The Milk of Mowgli.” 


(Exit CowPer.) 


Lavy Margory: Have you thought of something, 
Warren? 


Hastincs: Maybe I have. Can you guarantee to 
answer “yes” to any questions you are asked? 


Lapy Marvory: So you have thought of something, 
Warren! 
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Hastincs: This Francis fellow has overlooked the 
fact that you can make surprising dishes out of 
rice, this banker Omitchend, and “The Milk of 
Mowgli.” And above all he has forgotten that 
one may have the power to decide what the truth 
is. (Seats himself in the rocking chair.) Say 
something. . 


Lapy Marsory: Well, what shall I say? 


Hastincs: Hm. I expect we’ll soon be able to go 
to the mountains. 


Lapy Margory: Yes. It will soon be damned hot 
again. 

Hastincs: Have you had the bungalow put in 
order? 


Lavy Margory: Yes. This time it took a good 
deal of expense. But against that the kitchen 
will be in working order again. 


Hastincs: Hm. 
Cowper (entering): The gentlemen. 


Hastincs (to Lapy Marsory): Mind, always 
ves. 


(Enter Francis, Barwreiy and Impey.) 
Francis: I await your explanation, Mr. Hastings. 


Hastines (with deliberate nonchalance): Ah, yes, 
the explanation. Quite right. Good day, Eliah. 
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Yes, this damned “Milk of Mowgli.” Pray, Lady 
Marjory, this bit of jewellery that has caused so 
much trouble and that you were compelled to 
accept so as not to offend my ally, the Nabob of 
Oudh—you turned it into cash immediately, I 
believe? 


Lapy Margory: Yes. 


Hastines: Did you, Lady Marjory, hand over the 
money to buy rice for the distressed Rohillas? 


Lapy Margory: Yes. 
Hastines (to Francis): You hear? 
Francis: The proofs? 


Hastines: Cowper, ask the banker Omitchend to 
come here. I presume, Sir Philip, that you'll be- 
lieve your chief witness against me? 


(Cowrer leads in OMITCHEND.) 


BarweE.tu: Calcutta has the word. 


Hastines: Did you, banker Omitchend, receive the 
jewel called “The Milk of Mowgli” from Lady 


Hicks as pledge for a consignment of rice? 
OmiTCHEND (a stately man, very dignified): Yes. 
Hastines: Yesterday? 

OMITCHEND: Yes. 


Hastines: At two o’clock? 
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OMmITCHEND: Yes. 
Francis: Don’t trouble to go on, Mr. Hastings. 


Hastines (to OmircHenD): Thank you. 
(Eait OmircHEND.) 
BarweE.u (to Francis): Your chief witness, sir. 


Hastines: You see, Sir Philip. Men fight against 
one another in this country. But the women can’t 
be kept from helping starving women and children 
either by the Governor-General or the Council. 
I await your apology. 


Francis: I understand. The murderer sends ship- 
loads of rice to his victims in advance of his boat- 
loads of artillery. My less opulent fancy did not 
allow me to foresee this one explanation. It’s 
always been a familiar fact to me that the 
Governor-General of this country is accustomed to 
defeat justice with sharp practice. I made arrange- 
ments to sail on “The Good Hope” as soon as I 
had said what I had to say. 

Barwetx: I told you at the time, Sir Philip. At 
one hundred degrees Fahrenheit in the beginning 
of May everything has a different look. 

Hastines: I think you’re quite right, Sir Philip. 
This is no place for a man like you. You'll be able 
to fight me better in London. 

Francis: I’m as sure as I know London and don’t 
know this country, that you’ll stand yet before a 
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court in London that will bring your crimes to 
light, yes, even against whole shiploads of rice 
and money. (Ezit.) 


(Hastines shows him out.) 


Lapy Marsory: Well, at any rate, he’s sailing by 
“The Good Hope.” 


Impey: This is no joke, Lady Marjory. I thought 
that this time it would come to a point where 
Warren would perhaps have to prove how much 
he was in earnest by a very great sacrifice. I 
thought that this time it would land him in an 
unavoidable decision between you and his work. 


Lapy Margory: You see, he has decided for both. 


Hastines (returning): That was a stubborn fellow. 
He’ll come to grips with me in London sometime, 
that’s certain. But by that time the Punjab road 
will be so far advanced that it won’t need me. 
Fifteen hundred miles long, sixty feet wide, with 
thirty-one bridges (the first fourteen are there 
already), stretching from ninety-two degrees of 
longitude away to seventy-six. And what this 
fifteen hundred miles and this climate and the 
devil leave over, well, they can throw that to the 
courts in London then if they like. 

But till then we’ll still have to stop their mouths 
with whole mountains of gold, so that they may 
leave us to work in peace. Make out the accom- 
panying invoice to this money transport very 
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clearly, Cowper. Eighty lacs of rupees = 
£800,000. Underline that. 


CowPer (writes). 


Hastines: Mark my words, Eliah, in ten years 
everything will look very much better. People will 
see quite clearly the good we have done, and our 
mistakes will not be forgotten either. Lots of 
people whom we’ve saved from starvation will be 
dead, just as dead as those we’ve hanged or shot, 
without justice, perhaps, but not without cause. 
The memory of those we have killed will last 
longest, but not forever. (Z'o Cowrer): Is it 
finished, Cowper? 


Cowrer (hands him the letter). 
Hastines (signs): “Calcutta, 4th May.” 


CURTAIN 
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